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i if iit. 

WE imagine few people will be 
sorry to learn that the Christmas card 
is “going out.’’ It was a meaning- 
less affair even at its best. In its 
place we have a host of small inex- 
pensive ‘‘booklets,’’ Mr. Gannett 
would call them, of- much more use 
and reason in the way of simple gift- 
making. Among these is Mr. Kerr’s 
recent reprint of ‘‘Blessed be Drudg- 
ery,’ and uniform in binding and 
Style, Mr. Hosmer’s ‘‘ Royalty of 
Service,’’ at 10 cents apiece, or $1.00 
adozen, which deserve to meet a wide 
demand just now. A prettier or more 


Suitable Christmas souvenir than 
either of these would be hard to find. 


THE vice of intemperance is suffi- 
Clently sad and discouraging in the 
moral havoc and ruin it leads to 
among men, but the problem is cov- 
ered with heart-sickening despair in 
its connection with the other sex. 
he question then becornes one we 
shrink from discussing even in a pri- 
vate way. But since intemperance 
among women exists, and some of the 
authorities state, though we are loth 


= 


to believe them, that it is on the in- 


Crease, it is certainly encouraging 
toknow that its unhappy victims have 
© courage of their misery, and are 


Seeking relief, along with the brothers 


who outnumber them by hundreds, | 
in the new Mecca of physical healing 
at Dwight. Upwards of one hundred 
and fifty women are now under 
treatment by Dr. Keeley, and we 
are told that the average number of 
such patients is increasing. 


BE careful in selecting your Christ- 
mas gifts to do it with sufficient 
care and thoughtfulness not to incur 
the criticism contained in an unknown 
writer’s definition of such offerings; 
who, we fear, describes far too many 
of them when he says, ‘‘a Christmas 
present is something you do not care 
to keep, given to a person who does 
not want it.”’ 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE is one of the 
most accomplished of modern Greek 
scholars, yet he has lately put him- 
self on record against certain abuses 
in the present study of the classics in 
our schools. He professes little care 
for the study of either Greek or Latin 
on the merely philosophical or gram- 
matical side, but believes with Milton 
in the study of the ancient as of modern 
language, as instruments of thought. 
He ranks French and German more 
important than any of the dead 
tongues, saying that the conditions 
under which the latter are now pur- 
sued, are very different from what 
they were two hundred years ago, 
when German learning and Ger- 
man literature were unknown, and 
when there was little of either. 


The Christian Statesman has been 
placed under new management, and 
is to be moved to Pittsburgh. John 
Alexander, of Philadelphia, has for 
many years been its chief stockseller. 
Rev. T. P. Stevenson retires from the 
editorial chair, but will continue to 
‘contribute to the paper; Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crafts succeeding him. We learn 
from the prospectus of the new man- 
agement that the paper ‘‘ will make a 
special and persistent fight, not only 
against the Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair, but also against na- 
tional rum selling there, and against 
a French rather than American stand- 
ard for the Art Gallery.’’ A strange 
conjunction of ideas is presented here. 
If the Sta‘esman had a little more of 
the Christian spirit and a little less 
Christian dogmatism it would see 
things more clearly and be better able 
to distinguish relative values. 


It is not for UNITy to enter into the 
political agitations and discussions 
incident to the assembling of the 
Fifty-second Congress, but we are 
not indifferent spectators. ‘The pass- 
ing of the speakership of the House 
into the hands of a representative of 
the South, makes us hope that it will 
result in proving that there is a loyal 
Democracy. May it indicate a for- 
getting of the past, except in so far as 
it inspires devotion and loyalty to the 
future. The Postmaster-General rep- 
resents an interest most intimately 
related to the life of every individual 
in the country. While commending 
pneumatic tubes for mail service in 
the cities, why should not the govern- 
ment send the letter to the door of the 
farmer, the crippled widow who lives 
in the country as well; and if it is 
willing to /vanxsmit the poor man’s 
money, why should it not also be 
willing to eep it for him until he 
chouses to call for it again? Let us 
have postal delivery in the country, 


and postal savings banks everywhere. 


TuFtT’s COLLEGE issues a little 
monthly entitled ‘‘ U/niversalist Union; 
Our Young People’s Pulpit,’’ which 
starts out with the most commendable 
purpose of uniting in one fraternity 
the various young people’s organiza- 
tions in connection with the Universal- 
ist church throughout the country. 
If, in this connection, it will make the 
young people of the Universalist 
church more fearless students of 
modern thought, more ready listeners 
to the gospel of science, less loyal to 
the sectarian, dogmatic spirit that is 
always in danger of lurking under 
every ‘‘ism,’’ it has a magnificent 
work before it. 


THE Workingmen’s School in New 
York, founded by the Ethical Culture 
Society, under Prof. Felix Adler, 
lately celebrated its thirteenth anni- 
versary. One of our exchanges, com- 
menting on the growth of this en- 
terprise, states that this is the first 
manual training school established 
in this country, but we think 
this is a mistake. The question 
of priority aside, all must unite in 
praise and congratulation to Prof. 
Adler and his followers over the suc- 
cess of thisschool. It was founded 
first as a free kindergarten for the 
children of the poor. The school is 
carried on in a_ five-story  build- 
ing of itsown. A certain number of 
paying pupils are admitted, and those 
in need of aid in the matter of school 
supplies or clothing are given it. 
The Workingmen’s School is not a 
trade school, we are told, but like 
other manual training institutions 
|aims only at teaching the principles of 
mechanics underlying all trades, and 
at ‘‘learning by doing.’’ 


In the death of Dr. Thomas Hill 
the Unitarians of America have lost 
another of their venerable Nestors, 
and the country has lost one of its most 
dignified and well-poised educators. 
If he did not represent the brilliancy 
attained by some of the college presi- 
dents of his generation, he attained 
the confidence and respect of those 
most competent to estimate the worth 
of a man. He represented a com- 
bination of powers and tastes not 
often united —a profound mathema- 
tician, and still devoted to the study 
of theology and much given to phi- 
losophy. He was elevated to the high 
position of president of Harvard Col- 
lege, but did not hesitate to accept 
the humbler one of trying to shape 
the destinies of the ill-fated but ever 
striving Western College at Yellow 
Springs, O., where his name comes 
next to that of Horace Mann in the 
roll of Antioch’s presidents. While 
thus devoted to the cause of education, 
he was ever loyal to his first love and 
last vocation, that of a preacher of 
the Unitarian gospel, as he understood 
it, and the humble pastor to those 
whosought the higher life. So far as 
we now remember, there remain but 
two who were at the same time his 
contemporaries and associates in the 
cause of education and in that of liberal 
religion, Dr. A. P. Peabody, who 
shared with him the honors of the 
presidency of Harvard College, and 
Dr. A. A. Livermore, who served so 
long as president of the Meadville 
Theological School. These remaining 
friends will miss their beloved com- 
rade. May the younger men whoare 
pressing hard in their footsteps, merit 


the serenity and poise which these 


fathers have so nobly won and so 


graciously worn. 


THE State of Illinois has decreed 
that the English sparrow must go. 
A bounty of two cents a head is of- 
fered, and the small boy is abroad with 
the thought of murder in his heart 
and the weapon of murder in his 
hand. The other day, we saw a 
bright little lad, daintily dressed in 
knickerbockers, with an elegant, lit- 
tle, nickel-plated gun which he said 
cost his father sixteen dollars. He 
was out ‘‘earning money to pay for 
his gun.’’ Eight hundred sparrow 
heads would do it. If, in the mean- 
while, the pretty gun does not puta 
hole through this, or some other boy, 
will some of the moralists estimate 
the results on that boy’s nature? We 
particularly commend the problem to 
the mothers and the fathers who are 
partners in this delicate butchery, 
fashionable murder. Have the spar- 
rows a friend left in Christendom ? 
Did Jesus make a slip when he gave 
us that text about the sparrows? 
Anyhow if the exigencies of civiliza- 
tion demand their execution are there 
no other executioners than the small 
boys? 


THE Presbyterians of New York 
were lately compelled to listen to some 
plainly spoken advice from one of the 
younger members of their body, Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, in an address 
delivered before the Social Union. 
His subject was ‘‘Heart vs. Brain as 
a Means of Evangelizing the World,”’ 
and the substance of the speaker’s re- 
marks was that the excess of brain- 
power in the Presbyterian church 
stood directly in the way of its spirit-® 
ual life and success. We are in- 
clined to dispute the general proposi- 
tion, but it willcertainly be encourag- 
ing to Unitarians to hear the repre- 
sentatives of another form of faith 
condemned for too much intellectual- 
ity. Mr. Parkhurst thinks if one- 
half the brain of Calvin’s sect could 
be transformed into heart the change 
would be most beneficial. His re- 
marks were greeted with much ap- 
plause, itissaid. It seems Mr. Park- 
hurst means to put his theories in 
practice for himself at least. It is his 
church, a large and fashionable one, 
which recently voted to abandon the 
system of pew-rentals, offering the 
privileges of the sanctuary to all 
comers on equal terms. 


A Christmas Forethought. 


Many, perhaps most, of the non- 
ritual churches of America have, 
what seems to us, the most dreary of 
Christmas habits, viz.: the attempt to 
lift church and Sunday-school into 
Christmas moods and feelings by a 
spick and span new service each year, 
something ‘‘fresh’’ from the mind and 
fingers of the would-be maker of serv- 


ices. ‘The very thought of Christmas 
is historic. Its spirit is continuous if 
anything. The carol that does not 


awaken memories and bring associa- 
tions rich and tender, has in it but lit- 
tle caroling power, whatever its other 
merits may be. ‘The carols in which 
the voices of absent ones and missing 
ones seem to join with the voices of 
the living are the only Christmas 


carols. ‘The pleasure is thus increased 
by each reiteration. The song that 
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sings itself, unbidden, is the song for 
Christmas time. There is a place for 
training, and the song is more spon- 
taneous that is well learned; but the 
training should be remanded into the 
realm of unconsciousness as rapidly 
as possible. We remember also that 
few are the compositions that have 
staying qualities, but search should 
ever be for such as have living power. 
When the writer of these words 
caught, the other day, the distant 
Strains of the beautiful measures in 
Mr. Blake’s Christmas service, ‘‘How 
lovely! how lovely thy tabernacles!. 
OQ Lord of hosts,’’ his heart jumped 
with the first glad realization that 
Christmas is at hand, and, when, far- 
ther along in the rehearsal, the chil- 
dren burst out in the glad, old carol 
whose history reaches back to the 
very roots of our English speech, 

‘* Christ is born, O happy day, 

Wreathe the holly, twine the bay !”’ 
we felt that the children too were en- 
tering into the cumulative power of 
the song, which, for eight years, has 
voiced the Christmas joys of their 
Sunday-school and church. Not 
until these children grow up to teach 
these very same songs and the same 
high sentiments to their children, will 
they begin to appreciate the real 
power of the Christmas service of 
their childhood. When grandparent 
and grandchild can join in the same 
carol, voicing in it a common thought 
as well as common feeling, then 
will they feel themselves’ borne 
along by that splendid stream of joy 
which reaches back even of the Beth- 
lehem manger, and gathers into its 
heart the aspirations and the merri- 
ment of ancient Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman and Teuton, as well as of Jew, 
and which we call the ‘‘ Christmas 
Tide.”’ 

We recognize the truth that a 
worthy service of worship and song 
is dificult to realize, that it must grow 
slowly, that it should be held ever 
free to improvement. So we gladly 
welcome new editions, with all the 
improvement possibleof our Christmas 
services, but let there be something 
continuous in it. He who would 
grow a pine does not pull up and 
throw away each year’s seedling and 
plant a new seed,—but he waters, 
nourishes and waits for the seedling 
to become a sapling, the sapling, a 
noble tree. The Yule log of old Eng- 
land was kindled with embers care- 
fully preserved, for that purpose, from 
the Yule fire of the preceding year. 
If our churches would do as well, by 
carrying over as many of the associa- 
tions and songs as were beautiful from 
one Christmas to the other, they 
would reduce much of the strain that 
makes Christmas a burden and not 
ajoy. Are not our modern churches 
called upon to lessen this strain in 
every way, to minimize external hurry 
and rush, and increase internal peace 
and joy? To accomplish this end, 
we know of one church that, for 
years, has heroically departed from 
the conventional habit of the churches 
to make presents /o its children. It 
has allowed the Christmas tree and 
its kindred to have its full sway at 
home. The church asks of iis chil- 
dren, as of its adults, to join only in 
the delights of gzving, not of getting. 
In this particular case at least, the 
children seem to enjoy and love their 
church none the less. And the cheer- 
less homes are the more surely visited 
with Christmas joys. Let the burdens 
of Christmas be reduced that its joys 
may be increased. 


WE should bring our theories in 
consonance with real facts. I do not 
agree with the man who said that if 
his theory did not agree with the facts 
of a case, so much the worse for the 
facts. A fact is a sacred thing. 
There is an element of God in it that 
can not be eluded.—/. G. Zownsend. 


A Christmas Preparation. 


The glad tidings of the liberal faith, 
the evangel which UNI'y speeds, is 
the thought of God that is co-exten- 
sive with the thought of love, identi- 
cal with that of goodness and the 
fountain of all tenderness. Our 
thought of hell is the redemptive 
power of pain, the restoring balm of 
sorrow. ‘The penalty of outraged law 
is the fever that throws off the poison 
preparatory to the healing, which, 
sooner or later, will bear every peni- 
tent towards that heaven which is the 
smile of virtue, the peace of sincerity, 
the reward and strength of consecra- 
tion. We offer a Bible, co-extensive 
with all that is excellent, from which 
is expunged every text of hatred and 
superstition, whether it be written in 
the Old or New Testament or else- 
where. We offer a religion that is in 
league with science, that is, science 
consecrated to human growth and 
happiness, a religion that delights in 
this world of blessed sights and 
sounds, that seek to use it and not 
abuse it. We believe in Christianity 
that is usefulness and service, in an 
Unitarianism that makes one, all loves, 
reaching from the heart of Jesus to 
the heart of a faithful dog that clings 
to its master. This gospel calls for 
self-denial and faithfulness exceeding 
the possibilities of the religion of fear 
or of narrowness. ‘ Hadst thou staid, 
I must have fled,’ said the blessed 
vision to the monk. If we fail to conse- 
crate our loves and our possessions to 
the causes which to-day challenge our 
admiration and our love, we shall soon 
belong to the sodden clay, become a 
part of that cultured stupidity, that 
torpid elegance, that dead respecta- 
bility, senseless commion sense and 
emotionless goodness ever drivelling 
into goodiness, which is the blight of 
the favored elements in our communi- 
ties. That, only, is consecration, 


which has its root in sacrifice. Easy 
service, is noserviceatall. It may be 


a possible diversion, a convenient pas- 
time. The thing we give and never 
feel we do not give at all. Have we 
faith, it calls for faithfulness. Have 
we love, we must distrust it if it does. 
not bear us resistlessly on to loyalty. 
The religion of righteousness, yields 
a love that will sweeten our Christmas 
joys. 


———— 


Mr. Norton’s Translation of 
Dante.* 


At last, after all the great and little 
poets have tried their hands at trans- 
lating the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 
AEneid, the intelligent reader may set- 
tle back to the enjoyment of the sim- 
ple prose, arranged by a competent 
master. This is much better, though 
the metrical translations were good. 
If the form is non-transferable, the 
substance of the thought, the subject 
matter, isnot. Itisa relief to find, at 
last, an invitation to enjoy Dante, so 
far as it is possible to enjoy him with- 
out a knowledge of his own musical 
Italian, in the simple, honest prose of 
so competent a hand as Charles Eliot 
Norton. Many, very many, who have 
found themselves nodding even over 
Longfellow’s splendid lines, will, we 
suspect, find themselves making quick 
and grateful progress through the 
pages of this limpid prose version. 
In the introduction, Mr. Norton has 
put the case as to the relative merits 
of prose and poetic translations, in a 
way that will carry conviction to all. 
We find here, prose so admirable and 
truthful that, as he says, the imagina- 
tion may mould it ‘‘as it moulded the 
verse.’’ The introduction also con- 
tains a simple statement of the scope 
and purposes of the poet, with descrip- 
tion of the scenes, and the reader is 
glad to escape the mass of beclouding 
‘notes and interpretations’’ with 


- 


* Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, translated by 
Chas. Eliot Norton. 1. ‘“‘ Hell.’’ Boston: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co, 1891, pp. 103. $1.25. 


.as much practical information as pos- 


which the Dantean teachers and club 
leaders so often obscure the face and 
concealed the mind of Dante. 

The first volume is before us, with 
the plain Saxon title, ‘‘ Hell.’’ When 
the other two volumes are added, it 
will be time for a simple and non- 
professional English reader to take 
hold of Dante with a fair prospect of 
large results. 


The Columbian Association of 


Housekeepers. 


Our readers are already informed 
with regard to the general scope and 
purpose of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, by means of which a 
series of world’s congresses, repre- 
senting the different departments of 
thought and practical activity in lines 
social, educational and artistic, is 
now being arranged for. Among the 
general topics thus assigned and pro- 
vided for, is the important one of 
Household Economies, and in order to 
better prepare the way for this partic- 
ular congress, and to bring as many 
women as possible into practical co-op- 
eration with its objects, the Columbian 
Association of Housekeepers has been 
formed. The president of this organ- 
ization is Mrs. John Wilkinson, well- 
known in Unitarian circles and to the 
readers of Unity. The society is 
divided into many departments, cov- 
ering the various branches of house- 
hold science. It aims to establish a 
bureau of information respecting all 
matters of interest to housekeepers; 
and already the members are busy at 
work collecting statistics and securing 


sible on such questions as the sani- 
tary regulation of the home, domes- 
tic service, the science of cooking, the 
art of correct and healthful dress, etc. 
The society aims also to assist the 
housekeeper in the difficult, often 
wasteful business of marketing, by 
published monthly bulletins of ruling 
rates, and other items of interest and 
value. A committee on household 
economies in village communities has 
also been formed, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, of Evanston, Ill. Courses 
of lectures on cooking are soon to be 
established, and the Association hopes 
to make a useful and admirable ex- 
hibit at the great Fair in 1893, of all 
the latest improvements in the sci- 
ence under its special investigation. 
The aim of the new organization, as 
defined in the prospectus, is ‘‘ to secure 
skilled labor in every department of 
woman’s work, to find out the most 
economical ways of doing work, and 
to find out what is true economy of 
time and strength as well as of ma- 
terial.’’ ) 

We know of no department of work 
arising out of the World’s Congress 
movement more useful in its aim 
than this, and we are glad to circu- 
late as wide a notice of it as possible 
through our columns. Though the 
association has its headquarters, nec- 
essarily, in Chicago, it desires to secure 
the help and interest of members all 
over the country. If enough mem- 
berships can be secured at $1.00 
annual fee, we understand it is the 
wish of the management to issue 
printed monthly reports of the prog- 
ress of work, with other matters of 
practical information to housekeepers. 
Any one desiring to obtain further 
information respecting the work shall 
address the president, 482 La Salle 
Ave., or the secretary, Mrs. H. S. 
Taylor, 469 La Salle Ave., Chicago. 
Te ey 


THERE is no greater problem in 
contemporary society than the woman 
who wants something to do when she 
has no definite idea what she wants. 
Now, people do not, as a rule, find 
places; they make them. And ear- 
nest, faithful endeavor makes any 


ee 


Men and Things. 


THE Rev. A. J. Bailey, a Congregationa] 
minister, recently preached in the Mormon 
Temple at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


UNIVERSALISTS are celebrating the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of their great leader, John Murray, born in 
Alton, England, Dec. 10, 1741. Zhe Uni. 
versalist makes this week’s issue a memoria] 
number, 


THE remainsof Helen Hunt Jackson have 
been removed from Cheyenne Mountain, 
where they have lain for six years, and 
buried in Evergreen Cemetery, Colorado 
Springs. The removal was made because 
her former resting-place was desecrated by 
toll-gates and pleasure seekers. 


Mr. THOMAS M. JOHNSON, of Osceola, Mo. , 
editor of the Ardliotheca Platonia is now 
visiting the city in the hope of arousing 
sufficient interest in the line of his special] 
topic to form a class for the study of Plato. 
Mr. Johnson is on his way Kast, and is to 
deliver a course of lectures on Plato in 
Boston. 


JACKSON, Miss., has been chosen as the 
site for the Memorial Literary and Indus. 
trial School for Colored Girls of Mississippi 
—the Mary Holmes Seminary—to be found- 
ed by Miss Mary E. Holmes, of Rockford, 
Ill. Work will be prosecuted as rapidly as 
possible, and the school will open in the fall 
of 1892. 


> Dr. R. S. STORRS has recently completed 
his forty-fifth year of service as pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He is still in vigorous health, though past 
his seventieth year. The Dr. has heredity on 
his side, his father who was pastor of a 
church at Braintree, Mass., holding his 
place sixty-five years. 


THE Commemoration Ode for the opening 
of the World’s Fair has been assigned toa 
woman, Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago, 
It was Miss Monroe who wrote the ode for 
the dedication of the Chicago Auditorium, 
sung by a large chorus under the direction 
of Theodore Thomas, who is also to set the 
Columbian ode to music. 


THE Rev. Dr. Miner, of Boston, told the 
truth at a recent meeting in aid of a move- 
ment to found a rescue mission, that the 
dwellers in the slums ‘‘are almost saints com- 
pared with the men who take three times 
the normal rent that the vile shall dwell in 
their houses.’’ This remark hits a good 
many people in other cities than Boston. 


Rev. RuFus A. WHITE has. accepted a 
call to the Universalist church at Engle- 
wood, succeeding Miss Kollock, whose res- 
ignation we recorded some time ago, and who 
is to spend a year or two abroad in rest and 
study. Miss Kollock sends a letter to one 
of the denominational papers, welcoming 
Mr. White to his new duties, and expressing 
her warm approval of the congregation’s 
choice. 


SOME PROGRESSIVE and a conservative 
theologians were discussing the higher crit- 
icism of the Bible the other day. ‘‘The fact 
of the matter is,’’ said one in concluding 
the argument, ‘‘that the methods of the 
progressive theologians are historical.” 
‘‘ And, pray,’’ asked the other, ‘‘ what are 
our methods?” ‘‘ Hysterical,’’ replied the 
liberal brother. 


A sTory is going the rounds of the papers 
that the well-known publishing house im 
Boston, which recently issued an edition of 
Walton’s *‘ Angler,’’ received a letter sent 11 
their care to ‘‘Izaak Walton, Esq.’’ Itcame 
from aclipping bureau. Walton was assured 
that his book was attracting considerable at- 
tention, and an offer was made to send him 
uotices from all papers in this country and 
Canada. 


THE Rev. James Field Spalding, D.D., for 
the last twelve years rector of Christ Epis 
copal church, Cambridge, Mass., lately re- 
tired from the ministry of that church, and 
publicly announced his conversion to the Ro 
man Catholic faith. Dr. Spalding has been4 
prominent and influential member of the 
Episcopal clergy, and the news of us 
change of religious f aith has created wide 
spread interest. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has lately put himself 0# 
record against the present license system 0 
England, pronouncing it ‘a discredit ané 
calamity to the country.” The growth of 
temperance sentiment is otherwise signal 
ized by the election of Mr. Singer and Mr. 
Richardson as mayors, respectively, of Hel 
ley-on-Thames and Lincoln, both to 
abstainers and favoring the local option 1a¥ 
and Sunday ‘closing. 


THE death of Dr. Hill, pastor of the 
church at Portland, Me., and one of the 
ex-presidents of Harvard, recalls the fat 
that one of his wife’s sisters was Mrs. Ad 
line Badger, a friend of the Hawthorne 
and governess in the family for sev of 
years. It was she who was the original 
the character of Hilda in ‘‘The Marble 
Faun.”? She was the first woman appoint 
on the Boston school board. She died } 
by suicide. Her life was a pleasant one, but 
of many cares, which are supposed to ha 


| work worthy.—JSoston Budget. 


wrought upon a particularly delicate 
nervous organization. 
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‘‘The Lord is My Shepherd.”’ 
Psa. x20 31 


Lo, the Shepherd draweth near! 
Lay aside your doubt and fear, 
Let Him lead. 
Want, you nevermore shall know, 
Strength and peace He will bestow— 
And the path shall brighter grow. 
Let Him lead; 
Let the Shepherd lead. 


Hear the Shepherd’s gentle voice ! 
In His loving care rejoice ! 
Let Him lead. 
Let Him guide vou where he will, 
Lead you by the waters still, 
Safe from every threatening ill. 
Let Him lead ; 
Let the Shepherd lead. 


See the look of tender grace 
Beaming from the Shepherd’s face. 

Let Him lead. 
Rod and staff are in His hand— 
Comfort for the Shadow-land— 
Follow then at His command. 

Let Him lead; 

Let the Shepherd lead. 

EDWARD B. PAYNE. 
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The Post-Marriage Studies of 


Women. 


READ AT THE MEETING OF THE W. W. U. C. aT 
JANESVILLE Novy. 18TH, BY FLORENCE GRISWOLD 
BUCKSTAFF. 

One hundred years ago, the post- 
marriage studies of women and the 
object of the education of women in 
general were thus outlined by Rous- 
seau: 

‘“The education of women should 
always be relative to thatofmen. To 
please, to be useful to Us, tomake Us 
love and esteem them, to educate Us 
when young and take care of Us when 
grown up, to advise, to console Us, to 
render Our lives easy and agreeable, 
these are the duties of women at all 
times, and what they should be taught 
in their infancy.’’ ‘‘She ought to 
study the mind of man thoroughly, 
not the mind of man in general, ab- 
stractedly, but the dispositions of those 
men to whom she is subject.”’ 

There are even now those who agree 
with Rousseau; for example, Grant 
Allen, who calls an educated womana 
‘‘dulled, senseless, epicene automa- 
ton.’”’ Even in Germany, home and 
storehouse of learning, an appeal was 
made a short time ago, to the proper 
authorities, to permit a slight exten- 
sion of the very meager advantages for 
study now granted to German women. 
This appeal was based on the ground, 
not of woman’s possession of a mind 
and the fitness of cultivating it, but, 
to quote the exact words, ‘‘ because 
men are bored at the domestic hearth 
by the ignorance of their wives.’’ 

Most of us, in the United States, are 
ready to admit that a woman should 
be educated, as a man is educated, to 
make of her the most useful member 
of society possible. 

There are studious natures and there 
are practical natures. The studious 
ones do not need the admonition, 
‘Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring’’—the waters of knowledge 
arouse in thema thirst as intense as that 
which alcohol arouses in the tippler. 
I believe it the duty of all such, born 
with the genius for study, to become 
devotees of pure knowledge. For may 
not 


“Loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field? 
So bountiful is fate.’’ | 


But most of us are not born with the 
genius for study. We care more for 
human nature than for books, and we 
see so much suffering in the world that 
we can not rest without some effort to 
alleviate it. We think of 


“‘Men that have wives and women that have 
babes, 
And all these making suit to only live. 


We hear the children crying, Oh my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years.’’ 


And we turn to practical philanthropy 


But if we devote ourselves wholly to | 
the practical work we shall be making 

a fatal mistake. Intellectual narrcw- 

ness is the curse that vitiates reform. 

Cultivate the minds of the hosts of 

well meaning people who are vainly 

trying to bring inthe millennium, and 

you will have wrought a change in 

their efficiency like the change from 

stone hatchets tosteelsaws. ‘‘What,’’ 

says Matthew Arnold, ‘‘if rough and 

coarse action, ill-calculated action is 
and fcr a long time has been, our bane?’’ 

The spasmodic attempts to place civil- 

ization on a new basis, which spread 
Bellamy clubs and the like throughout 
the land, need an infusion of historic 
and economic essence. Women espe- 

cially, Who have less sociological train- 
ing than men, are carried away by 
enticing dreams of the future, and do 
not see that progress has hitherto lain 
in the emancipation of the individual. 

Half our charity does more harm 
than good, because its knowledge ofso- 
cial history and philosophy is so small, 
and its fund of bigotry and intolerance 
solarge. How many poor families lose 
their independ_nce and_ self-respect 
because we give them too much and 
exact no equivalent. If we consider 
it dishonest to get something for noth- 
ing ourselves, why do we encourage 
dishonesty by giving something for 
nothing to others? The soup-kitchens 
and like foolish charities. that foster 
pauperism would die out if our kind- 
hearted women would study the science 
of charity, and if our men would study 
it, our sheriffs would not make thou- 
sands of dollars every year by feeding 
tramps and keeping schools of crime. 
If General Booth and the generous 
persons whose enthusiasm he has 
aroused, had a thorough knowledge of 
economics and charity organization: if 
they had studiel and profited by the 
experience of former efforts to secure 
work for the unemployed as they were 
recently described in the Harvard 
Journal of Economies, we _ should 
feel more confidence that the thou- 
sands of dollars contributed to the 
Salvation Army were not destined 
to do mischief rather than good. 
How many of us who know General 
Booth’s painful description of ‘‘Darkest 


and more accurate Booth, giving with 
scientific precision the results of years 
of systematic study of the conditions of 
life in East London; with statistics of 
the number of families self-supporting, 
living from hand to mouth, pauper or 
criminal in each district, with the result 
of showing that even in Darkest Eng- 
land the respectable, prosperous work- 
ing people greatly outnumber Les 
Miserables. 

If we do not study, therefore, our 
practical aspiration are no better than 
what John Morley calls ‘‘pale, unshapen 
embryos of social sympathy.’’ ‘To be 


panies it. 


Some of them are doing good work. 


show two qualities: 
Mammonism. 


latter, beware of the former! ’’ 


Mammonism has as great an attrac- 
tion for women to-day as the gods of 
heathen nations had for the old Israel- 
We are bound by the conven- 
tionalities of society, and ourthoughts 
dwell upon the attainment and enjoy- 
ment of new luxuries, more perfectly 


ites. 


appointed homes, more elegant dress, 


as a nearer duty than book-learning. 
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incomes for paint and paper, for a hun- 


England’’ know the book by another 


sure, love is so overpowering a force 
that even our ignorance can not quite 
pervert it, and an unwise gift may have 
a good effect simply on account of the 
overflowing personal love that accom- 


Women are coming more and more 
to recognize their need of education, not 
only before, but after marriage, and 
nearly every town has its Study Club. 


An excellent motto for our study, in 
clubs or as individuals, could be taken 
from Carlyle, who says, ‘‘ The times 
Dilettantism and 
When congratulating 
yourself that you have escaped the 


finer equipages and more delicious 
food. We must go to Emerson for an 


dred trifles, I know not what, and 
not for the things of aman. Our ex- 
pense is almost all for conformity. It 
is for cake that we run in debt; it is 
not the intellect, not the heart, not 
beauty, not worship that costs so 
much. Why needs any man be rich? 
Why must he have horses, fine gar- 
ments, handsome apartments, access 
to public houses and places of amuse- 
ment? Only for want of thought.’’ 
Emerson will keep us from Mam- 
monism. But what will keep us 
from Dilettantism? Inflexible pur- 
pose only and hard work. I find much 
fault with our women’s studies, for the 
character of their subjects. When we 
need to know the science of charity, 
we form a class in elementary French. 
When we should read Brvce’s ‘‘Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,’’ and Hosmer’s 
“Anglo-Saxon Freedom’’ we take a 
course in literary gossip. Instead of 
sanitary science and the theory of 
medicine, we study somebody’s at- 
tempt to describe Michael Angelo’s 
‘* Moses ’’; even when we attempt his- 
tory we take antiquated books and 
methods and topics. 
The study of sociology is to my 
mind the most necessary as well as 
the most attractive studv for women— 
the study of institutions, political, 
legal, domestic, religious. -While 
political institutions have been thor- 
oughly discussed, the study of domes- 
tic institutions is in its infancy. 
Primitive marriage and the history of 
the marriage relation are new fields 
now being rapidly opened up. The 
history of domestic life and the posi- 
tion of woman through the centuries 
is an extremely suggestive study. 
How little we women know of the 
way in which our early Aryan grand- 
mothers lived—subject to the power 
of their husbands even over life and 
death; how, through the centuries, 
woman gradually won recognition of 
her individuality — until from being 
the property of her husband, she came, 
in later Rome, to be an independ- 
ent property-owner, possessed of more 
rights than women ever knew again 
until the present century. How many 
of us know that some of our Saxon 
grandmothers were recognized by law 
as owners of half the property ac- 
quired by the joint labors of hus- 
band and wife, but that with the 
feudal system the English common 
law came to look upon husband and 
wife as one person, and that person 
the husband. 
How many other enticements are 
presented to the intellect in these stir- 
ing days! The Renaissance of the 
nineteenth century overtops that of the 
sixteenth, as Popocatapetl the Blue 
Mountains. The philosophy of evolu- 
tion makes its way surely and swiftly 
into every rank of thought. Morals, 
manners, theogonies, literature, law, 
life are transfigured. Political Econ- 
omy is no longer the dismal science. 
History has assumed the scientific 
method and awes us by its sublimity. 
Such insight as that of William Fran- 
cis Allen when he discussed the place 
of the Northwest in General History, 
shows how closely we ourselves are 
related to the actors in the struggles 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cent- 
uries, and we learn the moral grand- 
eur of historic continuity in Fiske’s 
‘‘ Beginnings of New England,’’ and 
Hosmer’s ‘‘ Anglo Saxon Freedom.’’ 
The charms and uses of Biology are 
no less than those of History. There 
is no moral lesson more impressive than 
the study of Darwin’s candid, acute 
and passionless search for truth. The 
scientific method is well described by 
Professor Ennis in his book on ‘ Or- 
ganic Evolution’’ when he says: 
‘‘Our duty is work ; our right, is free 
investigation; our satisfaction, the 
establishment of a grain of truth for 
the benefit of mankind; our hope, 
knowledge.’”’ | 


are many, and that life grows tedious 
when it lasts too long ; but I am desir- 
ous of living to be a hundred years 
old, in order that I may see the won- 
ders of knowledge and of skill that 
the twentieth century will bring forth. 
Yet what would it profit a man to live 
a thousand years if he did not keep 
up with the march of thought of his 
contemporaries? Half an hour a day 
can be spared by the busiest, and in 
half an hour a day one can keep 
abreast of the world in at least one 
department. 
Whether a woman will find time 
for study after marriage, depends on 
where she puts the emphasis in the 
poem life is. If to her, the life is 
more than meat, and the body than 
raiment, she will have time. Instead 
of working for worldly advantages for 
her children, she will give them the 
noble dowry of a fine contempt for 
fashion and conformity, together with 
that devotion to the great ends of life 
which only parents working for cult- 
ure and philanthropy can give. Plain 
living and high thinking is a very 
difficult ideal to attain, but the effort 
to attain it will make us more efficient 
philanthropists, more respected wives 
and wiser parents; and it will give 
us, too, thoughts that 

‘Have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the 
being of the eternal silence.’’ 
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DEAR UNITY :—Wisconsin Unita- 
rians have been often bereft during 
the last few years. When Prof. 
Wm. Allen died there was such a 
feeling of deep personal loss as 
rarely attends the death of any 
ian however good or great. It 
was not the liberal church alone 
that mourned him, though he was to 
her a tower of strength—but it was 
the great University of which he 
seemed a vital part—the city where 
he lived and where he had won 
such respect that there were none too 
high to do him reverence, the state 
which held him an honored citizen, 
and even the nation throughout which 
his friends were scattered. Rarely, 
indeed, is it given to a church to have 
a leader 


‘‘So pure in heart and sound in head 
With such divine affections bold,’’ 


as the Madison church had in Pro- 
fessor Allen, and the years will not 
bring them such another. But when 
to his loss was added the removal of 
Rev. J. H. Crooker to another and far 
distant parish, they seemed doubly 
bereft. And the state at large shares 
in the regret which the Madison 
church feels for its lost leader, as Mr. 
Crooker was very widely known here, 
and enjoyed the distinction of being 
called the most eloquent preacher in 
Wisconsin of any denomination. And 
he was more than a great preacher. 
He was a large, deep-thoughted, sin- 
cere and heroic man. A man, also, 
who had grown, and would continue 
to grow,—a builder, an organizer, a 
center of enthusiasm—one about 
whom men would rally. It took a 
broad man to fill Mr. Simmons’ place 
at Madison—few of us thought at the 
time that it would ever be really filled 
—but Mr. Crooker, although a young 
man then, did not allow the church to 
mourn long for the keen-witted, 
brilliant scholar it had lost. To-day 
the two men are equally honored and 
beloved there. But our latest loss 
tears down to the primitive rock. 
When Henry Doty Maxson died we 
met a loss which is irreparable. 
Never again shall we see a blending 
of such sweetness and such strength ; 
of such courage and such modesty ; 
of such reverence and such fearless- 
ness of speech; of such gentleness 
and power; of such simplicity and 
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He says: ‘‘ We spend our 


I know that the troubles of old age 
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The Efficacy of Prayer. 


By REV. JOHN C, LEARNED. 


‘‘If ve then being evil know to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him.’’—J/aid. vit: 
i. 


‘‘He gave them their request but sent 
leanness into their soul.’’—/*salms cvi : 75. 


‘‘ The attention of the intellect is a natural 
prayer by which we obtain the enlighten- 
ment of the reason.’’—Sirv William Hamiil- 
ton, 


One of the strongest doubts of mod- 
ern times is that concerning the efh- 
cacy of prayer; whether a human 
prayer amounts to anything ; whether 
there is any such thing as an answer 
to it; whether, indeed, it is not to be 
dispensed with altogether. When we 
think of it, itis one of the strangest 
doubts to gain currency in an age 
when freedom and individuality and 
personal influence count for so much. 

In the ancient times when brutish, 
barbarous man was but the play- 
thing or victim of the forces and as- 
pects of nature which he had no 
power to control or interpret; when 
under cruel despotism, all private 
rights were crushed out, and great 
masses of men were moulded and 
manipulated by the iron will of one; 
if then, all trust in divine help had 
perished ; if then, men had said, it is 
of no use to pray, and sunk into 
utter despair, it would not have been 
strange. But in this nineteenth cent- 
ury life, when a man never counted 
for so much before ; when his word of 
truth and cheer never comforted so 
many hearts; when hiscry of igno- 
rance or necessity brings distant cities 
and continents to his relief; when the 
child born into the cabin of want and 
toil, may rise by his own worthy 
efforts to be the ruler of a nation,—in 
such an age as this, to doubt of prayer 
is strange enough. It is to falsify its 
meaning, or to mistake human nature. 

I. There never was a time when 
human prayers were so certainly, so 
quickly, so fully answered. There 
never was a time when there was so 
little fatalism in the forces of nature 
or in the powers of government ; 
when they were so much in man’s 
control. Hesays tothe winds: Serve 
me, and they come to do his will. 
They bear him aloft; they draw water 
and grind his corn; they push his 
ships across the sea; they take his 
message, the very word of his mouth, 
from city to city. He says to the 
waters: Do my bidding ; the ocean be- 
comes a pathway to the merchant and 
traveler. The rivers and streams, 
yielding their powers, build his 
houses and weave hisgarments. The 
water springs in fountains, leaving its 
river banks to flow into our chambers; 
congeals to ice to temper the summer 
heat, or turns to steam to protect us 
from the winter’s cold. Man says to 
the earth: Bring forth abundantly to 
supply my pleasure or my needs, and 
the earth obeys. Bread grows in the 
wilderness. The noisome swamp, 
the barren mountain side, becomes a 
fruitful field. It puts forth rare 
flowers in the heart of dark, sooty 
cities. It furnishes sparkling gems 
for beauty ; gold and silver and iron 
formanyause. It gives its forests and 
quarries to the builder. There is the 
heat of ten thousand summers in its 
wells of oil and beds of coal. Hills 
become plains, and valleys are raised 
up at man’s approach. And there is 
scarcely anything now that the man 
of to-day cries for, that this mother- 
earth of ours has not learned to give 
him. 

To the first man, fire was strange 
and fearful. Except to warm him- 
‘self by it as best he could, in some 
rude way, he knew not what to do 
with it but to fall down and worship 


forms of prayer. 


it. To-day, how recklessly man han- 
dles it, how peremptorily he commands 
it! He makes it at home with him 
in his house. It gets up the dinner, 
does the washing. He harmlessly 
Carries it in his pocket. It turns the 
night of a city into day. He yokes 
fire and water together, reconciles 
these two deadly enemies, and the 
span hitched to car or ship, running 
like the wind, draws him and his 
merchandise across the continents or 
across the seas. Even the lightning, 
that terrible form of fire, filling with 
superstition and dread the primitive 
man, when politely asked by the man 
of the nineteenth century to be a 
news-carrier, and help heal the sick, 
to bear our burdens, or light up our 
dwellings, comes safely and silently 
down from heaven to earth, travels 
over the Rocky Mountains, or under 
the Atlantic main, on its mission of 
good-will, never complaining of his 
master at any menial service he has 
todo. Yet in the face of all these 
things we say that it avails nothing 
for man to pray! Avails nothing, 
when at his desire and request, God 
is giving one by one, all the powers of 
earth into his care and keeping: show- 
ing plainly that when man is fully 
fitted for it by his knowledge and by 
his righteousness, he will no longer 
be the slave of nature, but nature, in 
all her kingdoms shall serve man in 
his demands for truth, for beauty and 
for use ! 

Il. Perhaps it is time to putina 
caution here, orratnera distinction. A 
great deal, both of our living and our 
thinking is artificial. What wedoand 
Say is, more than we are usually aware, 
the result of inheritance, of tradition, 
of custom, or of fashion. Nothing 
more strikingly exemplifies this than 
what is commonly called prayer. It 
isoftena formality. The things asked 
for, the phrases in which they are 
asked for, the very postures and tones 
associated with the asking, may be, 
and frequently are, artificial and mean- 
ingless. There is a habit of routine 
in the exercise; little or nothing is 
genuine, personal and spontaneous. 
We must rigidly distinguish, therefore, 
between what man wants and what, 
in conformity with a sacred custom, 
he says he wants; between praying 
and saying. prayers. We must also 
understand that just as certainly as 
every religious truth carries with it a 
duty, or it is not a religious truth; so 
every aspiration or prayer to God im- 
plies effort on the part of man, or it is 
no real prayer. The desire worthy of 
this name must put on reality. This 
effort or desire may be to bring the 
mind into a right tone or disposition ; 
or toemploy mind and body in the 
search after truth, or in the work of 
blessing or relieving humanity. But 
no prayer is complete where aspiration 
is not crowned with effort, and no aspi- 
ration is rational where effort can not 
affect the result. 

Many persons mean by prayer only 
the formality of it; an attitude and 
phraseology observed at certain inter- 
vals or places; a combination of tra- 
ditional requests, which tried by the 
tests of modern science are not an- 
swered, and can not be answered ; 
which to the rational mind were 
never meant to be answered, and 
would upset the whole order of the 
world if they were answered. This 
will account for an instinctive shrink- 
ing among many from the common 
Nor should we feel 
justified in much use of any forms 
in private or in public. Any utter- 
ance of prayer must be simple and 
seldom, enough only to keep the spirit 
of reverence and the upward look, or 
else it dies away into the mere vapor- 
ing of words. There may be persons 
who can observe set seasons of prayer 
in the family every morning, or morn- 
ing and night, or even morning, noon 
and night, and not let the service lose 
its tone or sink into a worse than useless 
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formalism. So, whole churches may 
be made up of such people that they 
can profitably and feelingly unite in 
public prayers two or three times on 
Sunday, and two or three times, or 
every night on week days besides ; 
but this is no longer the rule. For 
the principal thing in life is not devo- 
tions but duty ; is not open utterance 
but inward aspiration; is not formal 
requests but earnest endeavor. Any 
verbal expression of our wants is use- 
less: farther than to serve to collect 
our thoughts, to gather up our powers, 
to give us sacred resolve, or unite us 
in acommon feeling and aim. And 
for most of us to do this at consider- 
able intervals, giving time meanwhile 
for full trial of our strength, fs better 
than to be often talking of our defects 
and wants or purposes, which so soon 
and so easily dwindles into cant and 
self-deception and spiritual compla- 
cency. 

Jesus found occasion to inveigh 
against the much praying of his time. 
It was empty pretense, spiritual va- 
cancy. Much praying with the mouth 
is an evil in any time. It makes a 
high and holy thing common. It re- 
duces a real thing to a symbol, and 
then toa fetich. Yet genuine prayer 
is the most natural, moving, living 
thing that stirs the soul of man. In- 
deed, prayer is the breath and func- 
tion of the soul. Every noble work 
that a man does is preceded by it— 
doubtless by long months and years 
of it, and is the fruit of it. When 
good and true men inaugurate hu- 
mane enterprises, found noble institu- 
tions, or build homes for the working 
poor, the blind or the helpless, these 
institutions are just as truly the an- 
swer to prayer, as were George Mul- 
ler’s famous orphan houses in Eng- 
land. These men earnestly and with 
their whole hearts, desired these 
things, believing that they would 
ameliorate the condition of their fel- 
low-men ; they cherished the thought 
of doing some good with the fruits of 
their thought and toil. They prayed 
in earnest longing that this might 
happen, and they so adjusted their 
efforts and means to this and that, that 
it should happen. These institutions 
are the result—the result of lives of 
industry, character, and good-will ; 
the result of years of thought and 
aspiration. So, when a railroad engi- 
neer sees before him at midnight a 
train approaching that means collis- 
ion and death ; and to save the lives 
of sleeping passengers forgets hisown, 
and dies with his hand on the iron, 
this man’s character may be very 
ragged and faulty on many a side, 
but that power of fidelity toa terribly 
responsible trust, only came from a 
consecration of faculties, from that 
concentration of noble motives which 
is the very essence of prayer. His 
dying act embodied a prayer. 

And when a man falls in battle, in 
defence of wife, children and country, 
that fire of patriotism which sent him 
there, which gave him the power of 
self-sacrifice, is no product of the mo- 
ment, is no passing impulse. It is 
the evidence of his prayers,— prayers 
that those whom he loved may be 
safe, that his nation may not be 
blotted out, that liberty may be estab- 
lished, that the father-land may be 
honored. Is it only the priest safely, 
peacefully reading the liturgy in the 
luxurious church at home, before a 
fashionable congregation, who prays 
for the maintenance of the laws and 
the safety of the state, and mzo/ he 
who in silence, with firm closed lips, 
marches to the front to withstand the 
foe, with every chance of perishing 
on the field, in camp or hospital ? 
But it is the same with any fine prod- 
uct of what we call character. 

III. I know there are many diffi- 
culties in men’s minds about this 
matter of prayer. But the thing that 
troubles me about it is, not that our 
good prayers remain unanswered. 


igh Be ba 
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‘We can stand that—if it is ever true. 
But the awful, mysterious thing is 
that our bad prayers are so often 
effective, that they are so surely 
answered. If God would only be as 
inexorable when we ask for foolish 
things as he sometimes seems to be 
when we ask for good things, we 
might feelsafe enough. Friends, the 
rule is that men get what they ask 
for. What do men ask for? Casta 
glance over society andsee. I do not 
ask you to go into the churches to 
find out. I donot ask you to over- 
hear their private devotions. These 
formalisms, we know, perhaps, too 
well, the postures, the tones, the re- 
quests, the very phrases that compose 
them. They are much the same 
everywhere, and among all conditions 
of men. These words and gestures 
may be divorced from every sentiment 
of earnestness and reality. The lips 
often move,—acquire the habit of 
moving—while the heart does not 
move. Sothat the worded prayer is 
a feeble index to the life—does not 
touch it except in some very super- 
ficial way. The language of worship 
then, conventional as it is, would but 
very poorly indicate the motives of 
men’s daily conduct. But look round 
and see what men regard as the great 
necessities of their existence and hap- 
piness; the things that they must 
have and mean to have, and put forth 
all their energies, whether small or 
great, whether of body or mind, to 
obtain. Ah, ’tis these must-haves 
of life that tell us truly what men 
live for, agonize for, pray for. You 
have no right, I insist, to call that 
prayer, in which a man looks up into 
the sky, or down upon the ground, or 
over the heads of a congregation, or 
into the face of an image, as the cus- 
tom happens to be, and talks about 
what he half wants or pretends to 
want, or thinks he ought to want, 
but really does not wantat all: while 
day and night all his faculties are put 
upon the stretch to gain some earthly 
and perishable good, the very posses- 
sion of which may peril and invalli- 
date every spiritual ideal. 

What are the must-haves of life? 
Test your characters by these. To 
these, your prayers, your energies are 
directed. What can a man do with- 
out, and still not be miserable, still 
keep himself sweet and calm and 
steady. Let us see. Says Phillips 
Brooks : ‘‘ He to whom honor is nec- 
essary can do without money. He 
who must have God’s communion can 
do without the dear companionship of 
fellow-men. He who can not lose his 
eternity can easily cast aside time, and 
the body which belongs to it, and by 
the martyr’s slow or sudden death ex- 
change the visible for the invisible, 
the symbol for the reality. On 
these two ladders, as it were, by these 
two scales, the order of human char- 
acter mounts up,—the power to do 
without, and the power zof to do with- 
out. As you grow better there are 
some things which are always grow- 
ing looser in their grasp upon you ; 
there are other things which are 
always taking tighter hold upon your 
life. You sweep up out of the grasp 
of money,- praise, ease, distinction. 
You sweep up into the necessity of 
truth, courage, virtue, love aud God. 
The gravitation of the earth grows 
weaker, the gravitation of the stars 
takes stronger and stronger hold upon 
you. And, on the other hand, as you 
grow worse, as you go down, the 
terrible opposite of all this comes to 
pass. The highest necessities let you 
go, and the lowest necessities take 
tighter hold of you. Still, as you go_ 
down, you are judged by what you 
can do without, and what you can not 
do without. You come down at last 
where you can not do without a com- 
fortable dinner and an easy bed, but 
you can do without an act of charity 
ora thought of God. The poorsot — 
finds his misery sealed with double | 
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seal, that he can not miss his glass of 
liquor, and he-can miss without a sigh 
every good company and virtuous 
wish,’’ : 

That is the way it works. Men, 
and women too, for that matter, get 
what they pray for, what they must 
have. It is simply the law of cause 
and consequence. As Goethe said: 
‘“ What we wish for in youth comes 
in heaps upon us in old age.’’ Is it 
costly garments for the body, palaces 
to dwell in, stored up wealth, or 
sumptuous living,—some form of 
pleasure, distinction or display—any 
one or all these which we can not be 
happy without, and to the gaining of 
which we will for a life-time dedicate 
all our powers? The chances are 
that any one of these passions, per- 
sistently pursued, is within human 
reach. ‘The prayer will be answered. 
The rash prayer of Gidipus was an- 
swered by the gods, but the answer 
was a curse. It was tragic retribu- 
tion, not a blessing. So when we 
ask unwisely. So when we forget to 
ask for those high and holy things, 
which make character divine. Is 
there nothing higher than the out- 
ward conditions of life? Is there not 
something more influential than wealth 
and fame, something more satisfactory 
than the indulgence of appetite and 
sense? Remember, that what we can 
can do without, has no power to en- 
slave us. Weare superior toit. We 
can take it or leave it. Remember, 
that what we can not do without is 
master, that we bow down to it and 
serve it as a god. What then shall 
our service be? Shall it be that 
which by-and-by is seen to be igno- 
minious and belittling, the evermore 
tedious and loathsome servitude of 
animalism and selfishness, or that 
service which grows evermore glad, 
glorious and serene; the service of 
wisdom and justice, and truth at 
the invitation of the beautiful and the 
good. 

IV. I have now spoken of the in- 
fluence of man in the physical world 
and in the moral world. But the 
physical and moral, or the natural and 
spiritual worlds, are not two worlds, 
but one. The universe means both; 
and they are so joined together that 
they interact,—that what affects one 
affects the other. When the question 
is asked, then: Does nature or God 
become conscious of my request, or 
answer my petition? it is like asking 
whether the power of thought or de- 
sire ever gets beyond the man him- 
self. Have the prayers of all the 
generations, deeply felt and persist- 
ently repeated, rising out of all condi- 
tions of life, been wasted in a desert 
universe, come back void, amounting 
to nothing? There may be fruitless 
sacraments and empty mockeries, but 
sincere prayer is not one of them. 
Men have got something from it, or 
they would not have soclung to it. I 
admit that they may have often got 
from it something widely different 
from what they expected or sought. 
But wherever men have gone out from 
its exercise with restored tone; with 
some needed change in the mind’s 
equilibrium ; with more definite con- 
ception of the ideals of duty, affection 
and endeavor; with some increase or 
concentration of pers6nal force, there, 
prayer is effectual, that is, it is an- 
swered. The stated or ritualistic 
prayer may be fruitless enough. No 
man is the worse but rather the bet- 
ter for refusing to keep up a heartless 
ceremony ; and most of us, for wise 
reasons, as it seems to me, have ceased 
from the habitual use of formal 
prayers, not even requiring them of 
our children. 

While it has been rather easy to ad- 
mit that prayer might affect the man 
himself, as a sort of self-magnetizing 
process, there has been a tendency to 
deny that it could have any influence 
upon the Supreme Being. But does 
not this position show us still in sub- 


jection to the errors of the old un- 
scientific theology, which conceived 
of God as far off, sitting above crea- 
tion, in freezing and unapproachable 
majesty? Now the modern idea of 
God is that he is in nature, not out- 
side of it. He is not the infinitely re- 
mote, but the infinitely near. All 
forces, mental, physical or spiritual, 
are in nature. Love and thought, as 
well as gravity and natural selection, 
are there. Man, as well as mineral 
is there. In thought, God is the 
symbol of the unity of all the ele- 
mental forces of the universe, is co-ex- 
tensive, therefore, with nature. But 
the universe is related to all its parts, 
and the parts to each other and to the 
universe. Hence it is that Leibnitz 
tells us that if we could write the his- 
tory of the leastand most insignificant 
object—of a single atom, of a pebble, 
of the knife in your pocket, of the 
‘‘ flower in the crannied wall,’’—we 
should find it related to everything 
else ; and before we were through, we 
should learn that we were attempting 
to write the history of the universe. 

Now whatever happens at Nature’s 
remotest bounds, sooner or later is 
felt at the center, reaches to the 
foundations. Everything affects 
everything else,—steadies otf disturbs 
it. The law of giving and taking, of 
asking and receiving, runs every- 
where, governing all the forces and 
changes of the visible world. ‘A 
thirsty tree needs, lacks and desires 
moisture; and by needing, lacking 
and desiring it, it attracts those parti- 
cles of it which are next at hand, 
which particles are replaced by those 
next to them; or in other words 
thirsty vegetation attracts the clouds.”’ 
President Dawson uses this illustra- 
tion to show the far-reaching effect of 
desire or need: ‘‘The cry of the 
young raven brings its food from afar, 
for that cry has power to move the 
emotions and muscles of the parent 
bird, and to overcome her own selfish 
appetite. The bleat of the lamb not | 
only brings its dam to its side, but 
causes the secretion of milk in her 
udder. The cry of distress nerves 
men to all exertions and to brave 
all dangers, and to struggle against 
all or any of the laws of nature that 
may be causing suffering or ‘death.’’ 
And Mr. Rowland S. Hazard, show- 
ing how every act of volition has 
universal results, writes, that the 
oyster opening its shell, ‘‘ changes 
the sum of the conditions to be acted 
upon, and may thus modify the action 
of all other conditions, even the 
Supreme Intelligence must be pre- 
sumed toconform his action to the 
existing conditions; and as the oyster 
in opening its bivalves does thereby 
change the conditions, it may in so 
doing change the action even of 
Deity.”’ 

And shall the plant, the oyster, and 
the dumb animal have power to 
call the universe to its service, have 
its need supplied, or its request re- 
sponded to, and shall man gain no 
answer to his prayer? The tread of 
a bird is said to affect the gravity and 
equilibrium of the globe. The thirst 
of a daisy changes the level of the 
Atlantic. The sparkle of Arcturus, 
distant billions of miles, made Edi- 
son’s tasimeter tremble with excite- 
ment. And shall the intensity of 
human hope, desire and longing stir 
no pulsations, reach no responding 
sympathy, and dry up without con- 
sequence in the human breast? On 
the contrary, whatever affects me, a 
thought, an emotion, an effort of the 
will, sooner or later affects all the con- 
ditions in which I am placed. Prayer 
then, whether it take the form of feel- 
ing or becomes embodied in word or 
act affects the world of things, and 
finds its way toGod. Souls about us 
are touched by every heart’s emotion; 
they tremble to the vibrations of 
thoughts reaching them from every 


becomes, in the language of Dr. 
Hedge, ‘‘a positive force in the uni- 
verse of things. The Eternal Will—- 
the axis of creation—bows and dips 
to human entreaty.”’ 


Bhe Study Sable. 


Books here noticed promptly sent on receipt of price 
by W. W. Knowles & Co,. Publishers and Booksellers, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Squtrrel Inn. By Frank R. Stockton. New 
York: The Century Company. 


Many people think that there never was 
so delightful a book of stories as ‘‘The 
Rudder Grange’ by Frank R. Stockton. 
If he has never repeated that success, he 
has always preserved the original quality of 
a humor which is purely American. ‘‘The 
Squirrel Inn,’’ published ¢erially in the 
Century Magazine, is now given to us in 
book form, and the unity of effect is better 
preserved than when it was cut up into 
numbers. The characters in all of Stock- 
ton’s books are grave and discreet persons 
who cultivate common sense with conscien- 
tious ardor. They are involved in the most 
absurd situations even while explaining to 
you their perfectly intelligent and sensible 
motives. They never intend to be funny 
and would resent such an imputation as an 
accusation of ill breeding. But the reader 
and the author have a myftual understanding 
of the joke, and a flagrant enjoyment of the 
absurdities possible to people who are un- 
enlightened by a sense of humor. Itisa 
dainty little volume and the pictures are 
evidently drawn with the intention of illus- 
trating the text. When the young man 
suffers the compulsory loan of a baby he 
dreams of adopting it, and hopes nobody 
will come to claim it, ‘‘ After we’ve got to 
be regular chums,’’—then you perceive that 
although a sensible man, he is capable of 
illusions, The mother of the loaned baby is a 
young widow, so full of common sense—a 
sense without a forethought er an after- 
thought or any other kind of a thought but 
just a common thought—that you wonder 
why the young man thinks he is in love with 
her, and you expect him to discover that he 
has made a mistake. The author tries to 
throw a glamour of sweet peas and holly- 
hocks about her, but this has no effect until 
you see her picture: ‘‘O well, ifshe was as 
pretty as that, one can forgive.a good deal 
of literal mindedness.”’ 

It isa book to cheer the weary and the 
dreary, and all those who love to sez the 
merry side of common life. M. E. B. 


The Young Emperor William IT, of Germany. By 
Harold Frederick. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


There is no personage of modern times in 
whom interest is more keenly excited than 
the youngeimperor of Germany. The above 
work presents in small compendious form 
the history of the Hohenzollerns and their 
rise to power, describing in greater detail 
the influences and conditions which have 
helped form the present emperor’s charac- 
ter, the rupture with Bismarck, and the 
sentiments and ideals which seem to charac- 
terize William’s state policy. The work is 
written in fresh, readable style, suitable for 

oung and old, and is a useful and interest- 
ing text-book on the subject with which it 
deals. It is illustrated with five portraits of 
the reigning emperor and different members 
of the royal family. The author closes a 
discriminating chapter on ‘‘ Personal Char- 
acteristics’’ in these words. ‘‘ At present 
what can be fairly said is that he (William 
II) stands out with clearness from among 
European sovereigns as a living and genuine 
personality, a young man of imagination, of 
great activity and executive ability, taking 
gravely serious views of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, keenly anxious to do what he 
believes to be right, and increasingly dis- 
posed to look to wise and elevated sources of 
judgment for suggestions as to what is 
right.’’ 


“THE STuDY CLass’’ by Anna Benneson 
McMahan, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
is a compactly compiled, sequenced assort- 
ment of studies in English Literature, with 
prefatory and imterlarded talks by the 
author, that introduce the subject matter 
almost as though the earnest woman 
herself stood before the student. One strik- 


of its kind, is its suggestiveness to the fol- 
lower. One may adopt with exactness the 
author’s scheme, or for herself wander into 
the broad fields of English Literature, with 
this book, as the key that will open gates 
that hitherto seemed both bolted and barred 
to the ordinary feminine mind. 

It is fitted to the young, middle-aged, and 
old, to the Woman’s Club, and to the school 
class-room, as well as to the solitary serious 
woman tryiug to learn alone ; and it is hoped 
that this little volume, filled from beginnin 
to end with both Matter and Art may fin 
its way to the hands of every thoughtful 
reading woman. 

This little word is by way of testimony of 
gratitude to the good and noble-minded 
woman whose every endeavor is in the 


ing advantage this book has over all others } 


public as the author of ‘‘ The Study Class.’ 
K 


[We expect to publish a further word 
about Mrs. McMahan’s book soon. — ED. ] 


Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Gogd Company Series. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

To those who like a story with the roman- 
tic setting of an old estate sadly run down, 
and in which the hero, heroine and some 
others have a hard time in various ways, but 
which ‘‘turns out well,’’ “Osborne of Arro- 
char’’ will be pleasing. 

It is not an insipid story, for the charac- 
ters are bright and interesting in what they 
do and say, and one or two of them are ex- 
ceedingly well drawn; but, on the other 
hand, it is not an analytical or unusual novel. 
450 pages prove none too many in which to 
tell us all the author wishes, and a good 
many persons will be well entertained when 
they wish a pretty story that will not in any 
way harrow their minds, nor greatly tax 
their intellects. 


Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack, By Mary P. W. 
Smith. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


We are always glad to chronicle the ad- 
vent of one of Mrs. Smith’s always thor- 
oughly delightful and wholesome stories for 
the young. The above has all the charac- 
teristics of her former stories, “Jolly Good 
Times,’’ ‘‘ The Browns’’ etc., wiz: fresh- 
ness, naturalness, a good lesson plainly but 
not obtrusively taught, the joy and beauty 
of simple-hearted, loving childhood. Mrs. 
Smith’s last story deals with the life of long 
ago, the times when “ grandpa was a boy,’’ 
which she tells us she thought good to pict- 
ure for the benefit of children growing u 

under influences and conditions so very dif. 
ferent from those shay@mg the lives of the 
dear, dead ancestors. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this headiug, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


The Quintessence of Ibsenism. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
170. Price, 25 cts. 


It Is Possible. By Helen Van Anderson. Chi- 


: cago: New Era Pub. Co. Cloth, 1omo, pp. 342. Price, 


$1.25. 


grandeur of character. We almost 
fear that so beautiful a life will never 
shine like a star in our Western sky 
again. Hardly will this generation 
see another such blending of intel- 
lectual power and moral earnestness, 
to say the least. Nor will such a poet- 
soul gladden the waiting world again 
to-morrow. Every great preacher is 
a poet as well, but not all great 


4 preachers or poets have the fineness of 


grain which characterized our friend. 
But let us all, however sincerely we 
regret him, give thanks for his most 
beautiful death—sincere thanks for all 
that he was spared—and keep his 
memory green as he goes on into un- 


discovered lands. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
Columbus, Ws. 
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Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off «too long the 
means of recoyery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. * It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes ‘to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burdén. 


—_- 


Scott & Bo Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. | 

Your druggist Reeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—ail druggists everywhere do, $1. ai 


What is it? Send ten cents 


for ae oo and learn the 
truth. Address 
: THE JUSTITIA PUB. CO,. 
} 48,161 La Salle St., Chicago 


land and age. Thus getfuine prayer 


direction of helpfulness and elevating 
thought; and who now stands before the 
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Ellen A. Call, 35 er St., Lawrence, Mass. 
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Dates from the Fish. 


Quincy, I1].—To the churches of the IIli- 
nois Conference of Unitarian and other in- 
dependent sociefies, Greeting :—As the sea- 
son approaches when provision is usually 
made for the financial policy of the coming 
year, your treasurer desires to draw your 
attention to the needs of the Illinois Con- 
ference. With our last session one of the 
most prosperous years in our history was 
closed and we started out with good spirit 
for another year of united and vigorous 
effort. Mr. Duncan was re-elected secretary 
of the Conference and assigned to the mis- 
sionary work in this state at a salary of 
$1,500 and expenses. The experience of 
last year seemed to warrant the Business 
Committee in assuming such an obligation, 
provided the A. U. A. would, as heretofore, 
contribute to our funds one dollar for every 
dollar eontributed by the churches in this 
state. On this basis it will be necessary for 
us to raise $750, and herewith I hand you 
the estimate of the Business Committee 
which was reported to the last Conference 
and which shows the amounts which seemed 


to them the just and reasonable apportion- | 


ment of the expense among the several so- 
cieties. The report was adopted with the 
distinct understanding that it was not in 
any sense an assessment, nor is there in it 
any intention of dictating to the churches 
what they shall pay into the Conference 
treasury ; but it comes as a recommendation 
that all acquiesce in said apportionment, 
and as a request from the Conference that 
each society contribute at least as much as 
the amount set oppositeitsname. The pur- 
pose of this money is to extend our gospel 
to new localities in the state, to strengthen 
movements already started and to make 
firm and enduring the bond of fellowship 
and work which binds us together. Will 
you not consider this at your regular church 
meeting, or at a special meeting if the 
regular meeting be long in the future, and 
report to me at an early date whether we 
may rely upon your society for the amount 
recommended by the Committee, and if not, 
how much we may countupon. Please, also 
state at what time your subscription will be 
paid: as to this I would recommend quar- 
terly payments in advance as the best way 
for practical work. Communications in an- 
swer hereto may be addressed to Lyman 
McCarl, 304 N. 6th St., Quincy, Ill. 
Yours respectfully, 
LYMAN MCcCCARL, 
Treas. Ill, Unitarian Con/serence. 
Quincy, Ill., Dec. 5. 


Estimate of the Business Committee: Alton, $30, 
Bloomington, $30; Buda, $15 ; Chicago, First Church, 
$100; Chicago Unity, $150; Chicago Third Church, 
$75; Chicago All Souls, $55; Geneseo, $25, Geneva, 
$15; Hinsdale, $20; Moline, $15; Mououth, $20; 
Mattoon, $10; Quincy, $100; Sheffield, $20: Cham- 
paign, $10; Ottawa, $10; Princeton, $10; S. Kvan- 
ston, $10; Wenona, $10; Warren, $10; Nora, $10. 
Total, $750. 


The Western Unitarian Conference.—A 
letter was mailed last week from those in 
charge of the activities and interests center- 
ing at the Western Headquarters, 175 Dear- 
born Street, setting forth the annual neces- 
sities of our several working agencies and 
reminding the Western churches of their 
privilege in uniting to help bear the burden 
of expense. It is hoped that our ministers 
and friends generally will give cordial and 
kindly response to this appeal. The letter 
was sent to the ministers of all our churches 
without regard to the differences of the past 
few years. To those who, on account of 
these differences have withheld their co- 
operating hand, a supplementary letter was 
sent from which we make the following ex- 
tract: ‘‘ May we not count on your co-opera- 
tion this year? Has not the time come 
when in mutual respect for each other’s 
opinions and methods and entire loyalty to 
our own, the necessity of a permanent head- 


quarters in Chicago, and the importance of | 


the activities, actual and possible, connected 
therewith should be recognized by us all? 
May we not all stand together again in the 
forward look? The National Conference 
and the American Unitarian Association, if 
we interpret them rightly, desire that har- 
mony and co-operation should prevail, and 
have no desire or expectation to see the 
Western Unitarian Conference and its asso- 
ciates either put out of existence or out of 
fellowship.’’ 


Boston.—The Suffolk County vesper ser- 
vices on the Sunday evenings for December 
will include sermons by Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford ‘“‘A living Bible;’’ Rev. M.S. Savage ‘‘A 
living church;’’ Rev. E. E. Hale, ‘‘A living 
world;’”? Rev. E. A. Horton, ‘‘A living 
Christ.”’ 

—Rev. A. M. Knapp, late minister to Japan, 

has received a call to the pulpit at Fall 

River, Mass. 

—Reyv. H. G. Spalding and Rev. E. A. Hor- 

ton conducted the first noon prayer meeting 

at King’s Chapel on Wednesday. 

—At the Suffolk County Conference, Rev. 

C. F. Dole stated that 20,000 families sup- 
the Protestant churches in Boston. 

v. E. E. Hale was chosen President. 


* © A vote of regret and appreciation was 
as to Rev. Brooke Herford. 

|  —Mr. Mozoomdar, of Calcutta, has accepted 
"the invitation to be a member of the Relig- 
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ious Congress in Chicago in 1893, much to | 
the satisfaction of liberal thinkers here and 
in New York. 

—At the Monday Club “The Early Puritan 
Ministers of New England”’ will be discussed, 
after hearing an essay read by Rev. E. H. 
Byington, Congregationalist. 

—Fifty members of Rev. Dr. Hale’s church 
have made themselves into the ‘‘Hale Club,”’ 
to meet monthly for social purposes in their 
church parlor. They will also emphasize 
the fame and memory of Dr. Hale in a lit- 
erary way. ; 


Central States Conference. —Delegates 
from Toledo, Cincinnati, Marietta and 
Louisville met in the first Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, Dec. 8th and gth, to take steps 
to organize a Unitarian Conference, which 
should include that large central territor 
which lies outside other conference bound- 
aries. The preliminary meeting was Tues- 
day evening. The programme consisted 
of an uplifting devotional service, fol- 
lowed by addresses upon the ideas of 
the liberal church, concerning ‘‘God’’ by 
Rev. T. B. Forbush of Chicago; concern- 
ing ‘‘Man’’ by Rev. C. J. K. Jones, of 
Louisville; concerning ‘‘Creeds’’ by Rev. 
W. A. Rice, of Marietta. Rev. E. A. 
Coil, of Unity Church, Cincinnati, was to 
have spoken concerning ‘‘The Bible’’ but 
was prevented by sudden illness. Wednes- 
day morning the Conference was called to 
order by Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, who stated 
its object and on motion appointed Mr. 
Palmer, of Marietta, Rev. Mr. Jones, of 
Louisville and Mrs. Brotherton, of Cincin- 
nati, a committee on organizations and nom- 
inations. The committee reported that it 
was the purpose of the organizatiof to 
include Ohio, Kentucky and portions at 
least of Indiana and that it should be called 
the ‘“‘Central States Conference.’’ It nomi- 
nated for officers for the current year, Rev. 
Geo. A. Thayer, Cincinnati, President ; Rev. 
C. J. K. Jones, of Louisville, Vice President; 
Rev. A. G. Jennings, of Toledo, Secretary 
and Treasurer, and a board of six directors 
of which Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, 
was chairman. The report was accepted, 
the name was adopted and the officers 
declared chosen. Rev. A. G. Jennings then 
made an address on the ‘‘Opportunities and 


, Methods of Missionary Work,’’ which was 


followed by a discussion participated in by 
Messrs. Forbush, Jones and Rice Rev. T. 
B. Forbush gave an essay on the ‘‘Three 
Christianities’’ which was so well received 
that the Conference veted to print it in 
pamphlets and distribute it as its first mis- 
sionary work. The closing session of the 
Conference was the installation service of 
the Rev. E. A. Coil of which mention: is 
made in another note. The time and place 
of the next meeting was left with the board 
of officers. 


Decorah, Iowa.— Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of 
the Harvard Divinity School, has accepted a 
call to Unity Church of this place and the 
work is now well under way. There are 
good audiences morning andevening. ‘‘ The 
Element of Mythology in the Bible’’ has 
been the subject of an interesting series of 
evening talks. Late in September a literary 
society was organized forthe study of Long- 
fellow. A lively interest is manifested in 
the work. The outline of study adopted is 
the excellent manual by W. C. Gannett. 
The meeting Nov. 28 was a “‘ Fireside Meet- 
ing,’’? and was so enjoyable that there will 
be other and similar meetings. All gathered 
around the fireplace in the rear of the 
church where “‘ Evangeline,’’ the poem for 
the evening was read and discussed. After 
this, light refreshments were served, and 
while these were being enjoyed the minds 
were kept busy guessing charades chosen 
from Longfellow’s poems. Before the holi- 
day recess the society intends to present the 
‘Courtship of Miles Standish’’ upon the 
stage. 


Cincinnati.—The installation of Rev. E. 
A. Coil, as pastor of Unity Church, took 
place in College Hall, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. gth. The pleasure of the occasion 
was greatly marred by the absence of Mr. 
Coil, who was confined to his house by a 
sudden attack of influenza. Amid universal 
regret the services went forward in the 
usual form, only the charge to the pastor 
being omitted. The service was in charge 
of Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, as President of the 
newly formed ‘‘Central States Conference.”’ 
The Scripture lesson was by Rev. W. A. 
Rice, of Marietta, prayer by Rev. A. G. 
Jennings, of Toledo. Rev. C. J. K. Jones, of 
Louisville, gave a very strong and inspiring 
sermon, which was followed by a familiar 
talk to the congregation by Rev. T. B. For- 
bush, of Chicago. Unity Church never was 
more earnest and hopeful, while pastor and 
people seem to have mutually fallen in love 
with each other. 


Philadelphia.—The November number of 
the Conservator, publishes an _ extract 
from a sermon in Unity Church, Camden, 
by the pastor, Rev. J. H. Long, on ‘‘ The 
Ethical Culture Movement.’’ Replies and 
comments follow from the editor, Mr. 
Horace L.. Traubel, and Mr. William M. 
Salter. Mr. Salter concludes his briéf com- 
ments with these words: ‘‘I am sorry to 
hear Mr. Long ask, ‘Why should I act 
kindly to my neighbors if there is no God 


and no hereafter?’ I am astonished at it. 
I did not suppose any Unitarian would sa 

such a thing, though one expects to hear it 
from Mr. W. H. Mallock, e¢ hoc genus omne, 
who are at bottom more skeptical than be- 
lieving. Mr. Long would learn something 
better from the nobler fort of Christians 
themselves,—from Frederick W. Robertson, 
from John Henry Newman, even from Jesus, 
not to speak of Herbert Spencer or Kant.”’ 


Muskegon, Mich.—On Nov. 8, F. W. N. 
Hugenholtz, Jr. was installed by his father, 
Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., iinister of the Holland Unitarian 
congregation of Muskegon. This is a new 
society and will soon be legally incorporated. 
The new minister, Mr. Hugenholtz, Jr., has 
had a thorough training for his work. He 
is a graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School, a post graduate of the Harvard 
Theological School, and afterward took a 
one year’s course at Leyden University in 
the Netherlands. We give to our young 
brother cordial greeting to the ranks of the 
Western Unitarian ministry, and bespeak for 
him such success as should be won by the 
3on of our esteemed friend and fellow-laborer, 
of Grand Rapids. 


McMillin, Washington State.—‘The ‘‘ First 
Unitarian Church of McMillin’’ sends greet- 
ing and a merry Christmas to all, through 
its secretary and treasurer, Mr. A. D. Hale. 
Mr. Hale is hopeful of a church building 
soon, and reports much pleasure and encour- 
agement from the monthly visits of Rev. W. 
E. Copeland, of Tacoma. The church mem- 
bership is increasing, the school holds its 
own and grows in interest. 


Why Do Men Starve ? 


AND 


Seventeen Other Discourses, 


BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, and others. 


By Bradlaugh. 


1. Why Do Men Starve? 2. Labor’s Prayer. 


3. Poverty:and Its Effects on the Political Condi- 
tion of the People. 


4. The Land, the People, and the Coming Struggle. 
5. Capital and Labor. 
6. Socialism: Its Fallaciesand Dangers. 
7. Will Socialism Benefit the English People? 
8. Some Objections to Socialism. 


By Pentecost. 


9. A Case of Starvation. 
10. Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living. 
11. The Toiling Children. 12. Charity. 
13. Parents and Children. 14. Bismarckism. 
15. Jack the Ripper. 16, Whose Fault Is It? 


17. The Evolution of Freedom. By HENRY 
FRANK. 


18. A Modern Codperative Colony. By HAGAN 
DWEN. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


[Any of the above articles may be secured sepa- 
rately and in quantities. ] 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 
Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB, ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


Infant Class Work. 

The Kindergarten nom mages gives reg- 
ular typical Primary Sunday-school Lessons 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, giving 
special every-day helps for mothers with 
young children. One year $1.50, three 
months trial thirty cents. Kindergarten 
Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


“SHOW US THE gakees of ITS 
OF FAITHS -oGheatians 


THE FAITH Sermons by Six Authors. 


The Change of Front of the Universe, -  - 


The Fullnessof God, - - - - - & R. Calth 

Wie memwerGek «6 6. “Swe ii. M 1 tema 
l'ne Revelation of God, - - = = = J, W. Chadwick, 
The Faith of Ethics es ee Te ae W.C. Gannett. 


Religion fromthe NearEnd, - - - - -+- J. ELL Jones. 

No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
%cience of the nineteenth century, It might have beeu called “The God 
of Evolution,” 170 pages, handsome paper edition, 50 cents; 10 copies, 
&3.50, Order for the holidavs. CHARLES HW. KERR & co. 


Publishers, 175 Dearborn Strect. Chice co, Ilnola. 


5 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected b 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powel 
Savage and Simmons are the writers. All maile 


0 
cary rUneanatl COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Miss Frances Willard.—“The brightest out- 
look window in Christendom for busy people who 
want to see what is going on in the world. 

The Congregationalist.—This monthly has no 
peer in originality of design, scope and accuracy of 
vision, thoroughness in execution and ability to 
transform its readcrs into citizens of the world.” 

Subsribe Now On the ist of January the 
a ad ce will be advanced from M2. to 

o Puy. 


Agents wanted. Club rates on application. Sam- 


ple copy 10 cents. e 
t THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


13 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


ED 


JUST ISSUED: 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lillian Morgan. 
A Christmas Story for Young People. 
Beautifully Bound, By mail, $1.10. 


‘‘A delightful story, well told, it certainly must 
touch the heart and life of any one that reads it.’’ 


TIW’S FAIRY TALES. 


By Sarah Wilder Pratt. 
Illuminated Cover. Postpaid, 75c. 


“One beauty of this little volume is the extreme 
simplicity with which thé story is told, the language 
being always suited to the comprehension of the 
child, yet preserving a faultless literary style.” 


Old and young may learn a lesson from brave 
little humpbacked Tim. 

For sale at all bookstores, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


It is a bright, nicely-printed weekly newspa 
for women, attractivel y illustrated, _ poulieten 
departments of interest to every member of the 
ys ae FE nents tape ENDENT NEWS.- 
LR, recording wee j i 
and a be a women, y interesting news of 
idite ate Kauffman - 
Mant vate , > and a corps of bril 
instructs, entertains, and is worth man 
times its subscription price, viz: $1.00 per year. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS. 


Watches, jewelry, silverware, flowers h 
’ ’ ’ an 

some lamps, photographs, beautiful maepeare- 
ings and useful househdld articles of all kinds 
at unheard of low prices in connection with a 
qoars subscription to WOMANKIND. AGENTS 

ANTED EVERYWHERE. Special inducements 
to Club raisers. Send for our handsome, illus- 
trated premium supplement, just out. 

Address, 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 


FOR GOOD 


APPEARANCE 


and first-class wear, we recom- 
mend to all our black cheviot suit- 
ings. We have them plain, twilled, 
striped and rough. 

The prices for sack suits range 
from $20.00 to $30.00. Pants from 
$5.00 to $8.00. Frock coats $2.00 
extra. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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She Home, 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Be thou the true man thou dost seek. 
Mon.—Give and receive. 
7ues.—Hate hath no harm for love. 


Wed.—Peace, unweaponed, conquers every 
wrong. 


Thurs.—The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble, human souls. 


Fri.—To worship rightly is to love each 
other. 


SSat,—He prayeth best who leaves unguessed. 
The mystery of another’s breast. 
— Whittier. 


The Sunbeams. 


‘‘Now, what shall I send to the earth to- 
day?’’ 
Said the great, round, golden Sun. 
‘*O lets go down there to work and play!”’ 
Said the Sunbeamis, every one. 


So down to the earth in a shining crowd, 
Went the merry, busy crew; 
They painted with splendor each shining 
cloud 


And the sky as they passed fast through. 


‘‘Shine on, little stars, if you like,” they 
cried, 
‘‘We will weave a golden screen, 
That soon all your twinkling and light shall 
hide, 
Though the moon may peep between.”’ 


The Sunbeams then in through the windows 
crept 
To the children in their beds— 
They poked at the eyelids of those who 
slept, 
Gilded their little heads. 


‘“Wake up, little children!’’ they cried in 
glee, 
‘‘And from dreamland come away ! 
We've brought a present, wake up and see! 
We have brought you a sunny day !”’ 
—Kindergarten. 


The Brightest Gift. 


One day, when the studies were 
over, the old schoolmaster took from 
his desk an odd-looking box with 
pictures of birds painted uponit. He 
Called the boys to his desk and told 
them that he had brought each one of 
them a little present. Then, while 
they stood around, he drew out of it 
some white and pink shells and some 
pretty toys, which he gave to them 
with kind and pleasant words. 

But the most lovely thing of all 
was a little statue of an angel. She 
stood with her small white hands 
folded over her breast, and her face 
uplifted, and appeared so fair and so 
pure that the children gazed at her 
with eyes full of joy. They had 
never seen anything like it. 

‘This little angel is too lovely to 
be given to any child who is not good 
and true of heart. But the one who 
brings me to-morrow the brightest 
thing on earth shall have the angel 
for his own.”’ 

The children looked at each other, 
not feeling sure that they understood 
the master. But he said no more, and 
they went home. 

The next day, after the lessons were 
finished, the children gathered around 
the master to show him what they 
had brought. Some had picked up 
sparkling stones by the roadside ; dhe 
had polished a small piece of silver 
until it shone like a mirror: another 
had brought a watch crystal which 
his father had given him; and Henry, 
the merchant’s son, had brought a 
breastpin, with a stone set in its cen- 
ter that shone like a diamond. 

‘‘ Ah, mine is the brightest !’’ cried 
Henry. | 

‘* But where is little Carl?’’ asked 
Master Lewis, looking around; ‘‘We 
can not decide until Carl brings his 
offering.’’ 

At that moment little Carl, the 
baker’s only son, came running into 
the room. In his hands, held up lov- 
ingly against his neck, was a snow- 
white dove. Some red drops upon its 
mag breast showed that it had been 

urt. 


‘‘O master!’’ cried Carl, ‘‘ I was 
looking for something bright when I 
came upon this poor dove. Some 
cruel boys were throwing stones at it, 
and I caught it up quickly and ran 
in here. O I am afraid it will die !’’ 

Even as he spoke, the dove closed 
its soft eyes; it nestled closer to Carl’s 
neck, dropped its little head and died. 

Carl sank upon his knees beside the 
master’s desk, and from his eyes there 
fell upon the dove’s broken wing two 
tears, large and bright. 

The master took the dead bird from 
his hands and laid it tenderly upon 
his desk. Then turning to the school- 
boys, he said: ‘‘My children, there 
is no brighter thing on earth than a 
tender, pitying tear.’’ 

‘‘Give the white angel to little 
Carl!’’ cried the boys, ‘‘ We knew 
not what you meant ; and his offering 
is better than any of ours.’’——Selected. 


A Girl’s Essay on Boys. 


‘Boys are men that have not got 
as big as their papas, and girls are 
women that will be young ladies by 
andby. 

‘*Man was made before woman. 
When God looked at Adam, he said 
to himself, ‘ Well, I think I can do 
better if I try again,’ and then he made 
Eve. God liked Eve so much better 
than Adam, that there have been more 
womenthan men. Boysareatrouble. 
They wear out everything, but soap. 
If I had my way, half the boys in the 
world would be girls, and the rest 
would be dolls. My papa igso nice 
that I think he must have been a 


little girl when he was a little boy.”’ 


— St. Andrew’s Church Record. 


A CLERGYMAN in England in an earn 
est address to his parishioners, advo- 
cating the establishment of a cemetery, 
asked them to consider the ‘‘ deplor- 
able condition of 30,000 Englishmen 
living without Christian burial.’’ 
This suggests another clerical slip: 
‘‘“When do you expect to see Deacon 
Smith again2’’ a gentleman asked a 
clergyman. ‘‘ Never,’’ replied the 
reverend gentleman solemnly ; ‘‘the 
Deacon is in heaven.”’ 


OnE of the parishioners of a clergy- 
man who is given to preaching safe 
and sonorous platitudes, was recently 
asked by a friend how his pastor was 
doing. ‘‘Well,’’ he cautiously re- 
plied ; ‘‘ he was never known to con- 
vert a sinner, but he has a positive 
genius for edifying the saints.”’ 


am 


EVERY FAMILY 


Should be provided with Ayer’s Pills. 
No other aperient is in such general de- 
mand or so highly recommended by the 
profession. Mild but thorough in oper- 
ation, these pills are the best of all rem- 
edies for constipation, biliousness, heart- 
burn, indigestion, flatulency, loss of ap- 
petite, liver complaint, and sick head- 
ache. They break up colds, fevers, and 
malaria, relieve rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia, and are indispensable to travel- 
ers, either by 5 yland or sea. 


Sugar - coat- N. a ed and com- 
ee S the purest 


pounded of 

vegetable cathartics, 
they may be taken with impunity by 
old and young. Physicians recommend 
these pills in preference to any other. 
H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Ark., says: ‘‘ In 
1853, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for 
biliousness, constipation, high fevers, 
and colds. They served me better than 
anything I had previously tried, :nd I 
have used them in attacks of that sort 
ever since.”’ * 


A yer s Cathartic Pill 


Every Dose Effective. 
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THE AURORAPHONE, } 


Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements 
accessories of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a 
love story artistically blended with the AURORAPHONE messages, — Religio-Fhilo- 


sophical Journal, 


_The Gospel Banner —(Conservative Univer- 
salist)—says of the book: The purpose of it is | uable part of the book. 
It aims at delineating a possible 


commendable. 
world of human be- 
a thoroughly uni- 
ted in pursuits, sympa- 
thies, successes, joys 
and sorrows, struggles 
and atlainments—a 
unified world ground- 
ed on an all pervasive 
and inclusive brother- 
hood,actuated by unity 
of beliefs respecting 
individual origin and 
destiny. : ‘ : 
, The ideas are 
much like those of 
the Gospel regarding 
acommunity of inter- 
ests; if one member 
suffers, all suffer; if 
one is SN grt ) 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experience, 
if not at once, then at 
some later period. It 
isan attempt to show 
what this world jmay 
be,, what it yet will 
be,® when the pure 
truth ofthe New Testa- 
ment touching human 
origin and destiny, 
brotherhood and help- 
fulness shall be em- 
bodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and 
institutions of the § 
whole family of earth. 


The Twentieth Cent- 
ury — (Radical! Social 
Reform) says of the 
book: The Aurora- B 
»hone opens as though 
it were merely a story 
ofadventure, very well 
told indeed, but stilla 
story of adventure. 
‘scapes ”’ 


But 


the 
ofa party of young men, interspersed 
with many a ludicrous incident, really consti- 


‘* hair-breadth 


several pretty love episodes and exciting inci- 
dents. 
will be read with much interest and pleasure. 


A ROMANCE, BY CYRUS COLE. | 


tute the introduction to the more solid and val- 


The author has evi- 


dently read ‘*‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Looking Back- 


ward,’ and _ other 
sociological and re- 
ligious novels, and 
realizing their short- 
comings as novels 
has not fallen into the 
error of introducing 
long and seemingly 
interminable discus- 
sions. The reader is 
never allowed to for- 
get that heis reading 
a story, and thus the 
interest never flags. 
There have hitherto 
been religiously heter- 
odox novels, and eco- 
nomically heterodox 

novels. ‘‘The Aurora- 
phone’’ combines the 
heterodoxiness of 


both. 


< 
Philadelphia Item: 
This story is a ro- 
mance of the most 
startling character, . 
“Take tte exceedingly 
ae : 
The man at the other 
end of the aurora- 
agen explains how 
e came to get into 
communication with 
the earth, and then 
gives to the operators 
on topof the mountain 
the history ‘of Saturn, 
explicitly explaining 
their ideas of the so- 
cial and moral con- 
ditions through which 

they had passed. 
There was ample 
time for the author to 
weave into his story 


The story is decidedly well written, and 


Handsomely bound in cloth at One Dollar, and in paper at Fifty Cents. A 
reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this advertisement, 


prepaid anywhere on receipt of price. 


249 pages. Sent 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


evolved the Tribe, Clan, and State. 
patriarchal chief; then a union of ‘‘an hundred tribes.” 


dates back more than 3,000 years. 
rites, and Confucius lays no emphasis upon them. 


Second Year of The Six Years’ Course.—Some Religions of the Older World. 


Ehe Sundavy-School. 


V.—CONFUCIANISM. 


LESSON XV. 


Influence of Ancestor Worship. Future Life. Compare Chinese with Hebrew 
and Christian Views. 


1. The importance of the family in Chinese civilization. Emphasis laid upon filial 


piety. 


2. Ancestor worship. 


immortality ? 


Its forms and significance. 


Does it contain a belief in 


. Compare Chinese with Hebrew reverence for parents, and the power of patri- 


archal society. 


4. Contrast the Christian other-worldliness with the Chinese this-worldliness. 


5. Confticius’s faith in institutions, in government. 
point. 


Compare with Jesus on this 


NOTES. 


The family is the social unit. 


Here all duties begin. 
First there were an ‘‘ hundred families’’ under one 


Out of the family idea was 


Mencius said that ‘“‘the duty of an Emperor to his father takes precedence of his 


duty to the Empire itself.”’ 


The grave, in all ancientnations, has been a dwelling-place and a shrine. Home asso- 


Ancestral tablets are usually of wood. 


ciations are easily transferred and thus consecrated to the place of burial. The Chinese 
strew willow boughs in spring on their cherished graves, and leave gifts. The custom 
Yet Mencius makes no mention of these ancestral 


‘A bare room, an altar holding fruits and 


flowers, a memorial tablet to the invisible guardian and friend. So, for the Shinto shrines 
of Japan a white screen, a polished mirror, a floral offering suffice,—the pure heart, the 
self-judging conscience, the grateful sense of beauty and of life.’’—/ohnson. 


Rev. H. C. DuBose says of Confucianism, that ‘‘the family altar is the source of its 


Samsonian strength.’’ 


‘Their morality is summed up in obedience to their parents while living ; their relig- - 


ion, in the worship of them when dead.’’—Frances Power Cobde. 


The faith of Jesus in the institutions of this world was neutralized by his vision of a 


new Kingdom and another world, wherein all should be changed, and the present condi- 
tion of things should be done away. 


To prostrate oneself or pay honors before the shrine of Confucius, is like the civil 


| oath of allegiance, ‘‘the homage of politics to the ethical and literary ideal.” 


Mihtethl said: ‘‘The \aw of universal love will remove every evil.” 
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Dec. 17, 1891 


> Publisher's Dates. 


To my Friends the Readers of Unity:— 


The following extract from a private letter 
will show how Lester C. Hubbard’s new 
book impressed one reader : 


“Thanks for ‘The Coming Climax’ 
which the postman brought this morning. 
I read the publisher’s preface ; Miss Wer- 
ner’s poem [the prelude tothe book], and as 
far as the twenty-fifth page in Mr. Hub- 
bard’s opening chapter. I thonght the 
poem unique and inspiring, and Mr. Hub- 
bard’s work startling andexciting. If I had 
not been interrupted, I think I should have 
read on to the end of the book, which cir- 
cumstance I take as an omen of the suc- 
cess of your venture. There is a fearless- 
less and directness in the way in which Mr. 
Hubbard handles his subject that will hardly 
pass unnoticed or unchallenged.”’ 


I have lately published a revised edition 
of MissIrene H. Ovington’s book, ‘‘ Helps 
for Home Nursing.’’ The book contains 
120 pages, is handsomely bound in cloth 
with a pretty cover design, and will be 
mailed to any address for 50 cents. It will 
be an acceptable present for any home- 
maker. I quote the opinion of a prominent 
physician, Dr. C. A. Greene, of Castile, N. Y: 

“To every home circle sickness comes 
sooner or later as a dreaded guest. There 
is no part ofa woman’s education more valu- 
able than that which enables her to care for 
the sick skillfully and acceptably. Miss 
Ovington does not claim to write either ex- 
haustively or technically upon the art of 
nursing. She attempts merely to give sug- 
gestions, all of which are useful. I take 
pleasure in commending this little book 
to every household. I am sure the infor- 
mation imparted willbe valued by allas they 
personally become, in sickness, recipients 
of its suggested ministrations.”’ 


I shall have, in time for the Christmas 
season,a new supply of James H. West’s 
book of sermons, ‘‘The Complete Life.’’ 
Most of UNITY’s readers are familiar with 
Mr. West’s clear and graceful style and 
subtle thought, and many will be glad of 
the new opportunity to secure the book. 
It contains six sermon-lectures entitled 
‘‘The Complete Life,’’ ‘‘The Helpers On,’’ 
‘‘Moral Purpose,’’ ‘‘The Deification of 
Man,” ‘‘ Eyuilibrium,’’ ‘‘ The Holy Spirit.’’ 
The Chicago Evening /Journal says of the 
book : 

‘‘Would that all pulpits rang with words 
as brave and true. . Fve.ry word 


the author indites is golden, and should be’ 


read by young and old. Such books are 
genuine uplifts of heart and mind, and when 
we get to heaven, if we ever do, through 
earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for find- 
ing our way there.”’ 


The book makes I1I2 pages, is neatly and |. 


substantially bound in cloth, and will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 
Write to Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, for any of the books 
named above, or for a full catalogue. 


Why not give UNITy fora year to some 
friend as a Christmas present? In this way 
you can make one dollar do the work of 
two, for to any subscriber sending a new 
name for a year with a dollar, I will send 
any book or books from our catalogue to 
the amount of one dollar as a premium. 

cS. ux. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Contain ingredi@ats which act specially on the or- 
gans of the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the Throat, caused by 
cold or over-exertion of the voice. They are recom- 
mended to Singers and Public Speakers, and all 
who, at any time, have a cough or trouble with the 
throat or lungs. ‘I recommend their use to public 
speakers.’’—Rev. E. H. Chapin. ‘“‘ Pre-eminently 
the best.’’—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Sold only 
in boxes. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
andtocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published in it. A real live all-around 

odical, rendable by every member of the family. 
$1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice, Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 


LOVE AND LOYALTY, A chorus of Faith: 
A collection of short poems written by members of 
the congregation of All Souls Church, Chicago. 
Price, 25 cents, or six copies for one dollar. Address 
Mrs. M,H. Lackersteen, at All Souls Church, 3937 
Langley avenue, or Unitarian Headquarters, 175 
Dea street, Chicago. 


AmMCAIITICS uilt of 500 sq. in. 
.RBFAUTIFUL CRAZY an eelitee nets ad 
plend pieces, assorted b oe ere eet S ene 

anted. Lemarie’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, N.J. 


New Atlases Superbly Printed. 


THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


By John Bartholomew, F. R. G.S. With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thousand 
places. This Atlas contains Sixty Full-page beautifully colored Maps with all recent 
Discoveries and Political changes in the Continent of Africa and other parts of the World, 
and will be found invaluable for reference and general use. 


Large Imperial 4to, Half Morocco. 


Eee 2 


‘‘ This Atlas ts learned, accurate and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases published in America 
there has been a tendency to crowd out full representations of Europe and Asta. In the present work our own 
country recetves.adequate i ae . while the rest of the world ts set ia us with equal fullness, detail and 


beaut? of map making. 


he descriptive index is a novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers of geograph- 


ical information, good taste and enterprise.’’—THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 1891. 


‘* An admirable atlas... 
most tasteful coloring. . 
down tothe latest possible date. . 
the general map of 
scale ; and there are also well executed 


All (maps) are exquisite examples of the highest style of engravin 
The hand of the true geographer is seen in the fact that they are al 
. Another feature is the liberal space given tothis country. Besides 
the United States there are six others presentin 
lans of the chief cities an 


and the 
revised 


the States in groups on a much larger 
their environs. Additional tables of 


population, commerce and other statistics complete a particularly satisfactory volume.’’—JV. Y. Tribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS. 


A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomi- 
cal and Classical Geography, along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Important Cities and 
Districts, and a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude and Longitude of over Five 
Thousand Places throughout the World. By J. G. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S. 


Svo, Cloth, inked sides... . 


—e se 


This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all Recent Discoveries and 
Changes, and its Physical and Classical Maps and other Educational features make it 


valuable for Schools and Colleges. 


‘‘Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to represent the latest discoveries. . . 


We have not met with 


a more complete book of the kind in sucha cheap form, and we cordially recommend it.’’-— 7he Churchman. 


es 


different departments of geography. 


An excellent book of 1 eference for the general student, representing as it does the latest discoveries in the 
/tis in a most conventent form for the study table.’’-—PuBLIC OPINION. 


‘‘ A most valuable work in a small compass.’’—/ournal of Commerce. 
‘These maps are of sufficient size and detail for allordinary purposes. One map showing the North 
Atlantic Steamship routes will attract special attention.’’—School Journal. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), 


NEW YoRK. 


‘* The’ Text-book for the Reform Campaign of 1892.”’ 
cts Lae ed anche 


Lhe Commg Chmax 


. ln the Destinies of America. 


BY LESTER C. HUBBARD. 


480 pages of facts and reasoning on the present status of the conflict be- 


tween the American plutocrat and the American producer. 


We want an agent in every city and town, and in every Farmers’ Al- 


liance. 


The book will sell itself; it is what the people want to read. 


Sample copy with terms to agents sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Horlicks Malted Milk. 


‘‘its Effect Was Little Short of Miraculous.”’ 


were ain avd 
MALTED MIL 


- you see herthus to-day. 


“DOT.” TWO YEARS. 


DONGAN HILLS, 8. L., April 22, 1891. 


MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 
DEAR SIKRS:—I enclose a 
sendit with deepest gratitu 


icture of our little two-year-old daughter **Dot.” I 
MALTED 


de for privilege of using your food, 
MILK. | FEEL THAT WE OWE OUR LITTLE ONE’S LIF& TO YOU. 
She was atiny one tren the start. We tried every foodinthe marketin Boston. 
She could eatnc‘airg it seemed. She barely monsges to live forsix months. We 
ain in despair of her life.Wi 
- Its effect was littie short of miraculous. She 
likeditfrom tne firsttaste. She began to grow immediately. The problem was 
svlved and herlife was saved, . 
Last spring while teething she had a terrible attack uf pneumonia. We 

— feared the worst, but her vitality was such she bravely foughtit through, and 
I feelitasacred duty to help you to 

=world your great discovery in children’s food. It seems to me 1 
2, Make any use ofthis you please and refer to mein any way you like. 


th but little faith I bought 


resent to the 
has no rival. 


Sincere] 
TExOS. DIXON, Jr. 


Pastor of the Twenty-tiird Street Baptist Church, New York. 


A Sample of Malted Milk will be sent free by mall upon request. MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 


will buy 
the best 


$7.50 
20 Vol. 7000 Page Encyclopedia 


Revised to date, and the 


Brightest Weekly Paper Published. 


For full particulars address EDUCATIONAL, 
PUBG. CO., 109 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1I.T.) Principal, 


DUTLINE STUDIES eiifyaye pera 


Chicago. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and p to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the people. All inte t 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a lorloue 


element, with which the Farmers’ Voice uni- 
versal connection. 
Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 


trip ascts. Can you afford to do without it? 
For club rates and commissions address 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn 8St.., Chicago, Ill 


BOOKS BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Essays.—Cloth, 12mo, 
Copyright 1886. $1.00. 


The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight 
all lovers of good English prose. He has made a 
contribution of lasting value to our literature, ina 
form so condensed and so original as to inevitably 
attract and hold the attention of thoughtful readers. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Poems.—Cloth, 12mo, 188 pages. 
Copyright 1886. $1.00. 


The circle of poems on Jesus elaborate a splendid 
simile, with cumulative andimpressive power. The 
poems of Jove are of a most striking quality. They 
are as pure as Dante’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova,’’ but are not so 
remote as that from natural humantenderness. .. 
We recommend the volume as a whole to all who 
wish to see a novel landscape and to breathe a fresh, 
invigorating air.—/John W. Chadwick in the Index. 


A Grateful Spirit and Other Sermons. 
—Cloth, 12mo, 303 pages. Copy- 
right 1890. $1.00. 


One of the remarkable things in these sermons is 
the union of treedom and bolduess with reverence. 
. . Another remarkable thing isthe union of much 
careful reading—in prose and poetry apart from 
beaten tracks—with much homely observation of 
outward things and of men’s lives.—CAristian Regis- 
ler. 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and 
Unworthies.— 12mo, 179 pages, 
cloth $1.00, paper, 50 cts. Copy- 
right r8or. 


216 pages. 


Fourteen story-essays of antique flavor, but very 
pleasing to the refined literary palate. . . They 
are all notable for their profoundly sympathetic in- 
sight, for their unswerving loyalty to the purest and 
loftiest standards, and quite as much for the limpid 
purity of style in which they are written.—Salurday 
Spectaior. 

Happiness from Thoughts and 
Other Sermons.—Cloth, 12mo, 291 


pages. Copyright 1891. $1.00. 


Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true 
and pure strain, but a poet as well, and his moraliz- 
ing on life is neither trite nor dry; it is such as to 
strengthen a deep and sober confidence in the 
Eternal Righteousness.—Lilerary World. 


The five volumes named above are bound untformly 
in dark blue vellum cloth, red polished top, paper label, 


Legends from Storyland.—Vellum 
cloth, dark green and white, with 
handsome cover design, square 
16mo, 87 pages of text and 12 full- 
page illustrations. Copyright 1887. 
50 cents. 


Manual Training in Education.— 
Square 18mo, 83 pages, cloth, 
50 cents, paper 25 cents. Copy- 
right 1886. 


Mr. Blake’s books may be obtained through leading 
booksellers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on re- 
cetpl of price by the publishers, 


CHARLHS H. KERR & Co., 
175, Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


A Suitable 
Christmas Present 


TO YOUR GIRLS and BOYS 
IS A 


Remington Standard Typewriter! 


It will assist youin keeping them at home. It is 
one of the most interesting of amusements. It 
makes the study of our language, the dryest of all 
studies, fascinating to pupils. Ask their teachers if 
it isnot a most appropriate Christmas gift. 

We have letters from many parents who have 
tried it, and with excellent results. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
175 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample cony St. Louis Magazine for 1 O 
These cards sell inali stores for lve each. C 


St. Louis Magazine, Otive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPORTED Embossed Picture Cards. 


and 3 months trial Saleceipiae to St. Louis 
Magazine for 25c. Subscription price $1.50 
per year with premium. This quality cards 
sellin all stores for 30centsaset, Address, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Extra Quality CHRISTMAS, New Year, 


Birthday or Easter CARDS and semipls copy 
St. Louis Magazinefor1O cents. Mention 
the kind you want. This quality cards sellin 
all stores at 25 cents for set of three. Address 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS PAPER and 


St. Louis Magazine 
Both one year for $1.75. 


UNITARIAN BELIEF ! 
7 AUTH 


14 TRACTS BY ORS, setting forth 
the doctrines, basis of fellowship and the beliefs otf 
the Unitarian Church. A!!! mailed for 20 cents 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn SL, Chicago 


RUTHS FOR THE TIMES. 


rmations co the Relations of Christianity 


to Religion. sE.Abbot. 10 cents, post paid. 
CHARLES H, Con Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ial 


